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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 





UNITED StTaTEs SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
August 18, 1952. 

My Dear Mr. CuHatrman: There is submitted herewith a report 
by the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee, which was ap- 
pointed by you under the authority of Senate Resolution 263 of the 
Eighty-second Congress. It deals with the construction of air bases 
in French Morocco. 

These bases are of extreme importance to America’s over-all plan 
for defense. Since their construction presents some unusual problems, 
it is essential that the progress of the work be followed closely to 
insure the safeguarding of our taxpayers’ interests 

Because our investigation is incomplete, this is an interim report. 
However, we intend to keep a continuing check on this project and 
will inform you of new developments as the occasion warrants. 

Respectfully, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
Chairman, Pre pare dness Inve stigating Subcommittee. 
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MOROCCAN AIR BASE CONSTRUCTION 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The investigation of the north African air bases has been one of 
the major projects undertaken this year by the Senate Preparedness 
Committee. 

For many weary months, our investigators have sought to unravel 
the intricate financial skein woven about these bases. They have 
questioned witnesses; pored over balance sheets; studied directives. 

The story that has emerged, though comprehensive, is still incom- 
plete; but sufficient facts are available to justify certain conclusions 
which should be presented immediately. 

Upon that basis, we are offering this interim report. 

The building of these five air bases in French Morocco represents 
one of the largest and most expensive construction projects in history. 
The difficulties which coufronted our planners were great—so great 
that the bases could be justified only upon the basis of the most pressing 
strategic need. 

Merely to survey the sites required intricate negotiations with the 
French. These negotiations were beset with many difficulties and 
complicated problems. Once the site had been entered, the difficulties 
multiplied—difficulties with the French authorities; with procurement 
of materials; with scarcities of workmen, with the weather itself. 

Under these conditions, large-scale, lavish spending may have been 
impossible to avoid. But even had the difficulties been overcome, the 
so-called crash program directive—the decision to steam ahead at full 
speed regardless of the cost-—made waste inevitable. 

The committee is well aware of the fact that these bases were not 
for sale on a dime-store, bargain-basement counter. We realize fully 
that they could not be bought cheaply. We know that under the best 
of circumstances, they would represent a substantial bite on our 
‘Treasury. 

Nevertheless, we do not believe that these considerations justified 
the compulsion to spend the taxpayer’s money that appeared to 
characterize this project. We do not believe that they justified 
the flagrant Serceers for specifications and sound engineering prac- 
tices. We do not believe that they justified the indifference of 
officialdom to the squandering of public funds. 

Now—more than a year after the start of construction—we have 
two bases in a questionable state of readiness. Work has been started 
on a third and sites have been surveyed for the other two. 

For this, we have spent $220,000,000—more than two-thirds of the 
$300,000,000 that was supposed to buy all five bases. The Air 
Force has requested a total spending authority of $420,000,000 for 
the whole project and it is clear that this will not be the ultimate 
cost. It will amost certainly be even higher. 
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2 REPORT ON MOROCCAN AIR BASE CONSTRUCTION 


Our purpose in submitting this interim report is to apprise Congress 
and the public as to the current status of these bases. We also 
propose to outline in detail the unsound practices which have been 
followed and to make recommendations which we think will prevent 
their recurrence in the future. 


ll. Or1Gin OF THE INVESTIGATION 


Through the summer and fall of 1951, the committee received many 
letters alleging deficiencies, waste, and faulty construction with regard 
to these air bases. These letters came from current and former 
emplovees of the contractors, members of the Armed Forces, and many 
others. So numerous and persistent were these complaints that the 
committee felt it was imperative that an inquiry be made to determine 
whether they were founded in fact. After a preliminary investiga- 
tion, the committee, in January 1952, began a series of hearings, most 
of which have been public and durmg which many witnesses have 
been heard. ‘These have included present and former employees of 
Atlas Constructors, the principal contractor involved; officials of the 
Air Force and the Corps of Engineers; representatives of the Army 
Audit Agency, and others. Much of the testimony is conflicting and 
has yet to be evaluated. Many avenues of inquiry have not as vet 
been pursued. However, there are certain facts which are either 
undisputed or are established by an overwhelming preponderance of 
the evidence which should be stated and commented upon at this 
time so that they may act as a guide away from similar situations in 
the future. 

To date we have received much evidence which indicates that inde- 
cision, confusion, delay, and poor administration were involved in 
the construction of these vital air bases. Neither the exact cause of 
most of these conditions nor the ultimate blame for them has as vet 
been assessed by the committee. The fact remains, however, that 
after almost 15 months of construction, only two of the five bases 
programed for North Africa are operational. In other words, only 
two of the bases could now be used in our strategic air plans if that 
became necessary. A third base is in the process of being built. As 
of May 15, 1952, more than $220,000,000 had been spent and the 
current estimate of the Air Force is that to render the five bases 
operational will ultimately cost approximately twice that sum. 

The five bases programed for French Morocco were designed to 
support Strategic Air Command operations. This project, like many 
others, was an aftermath of the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 
a decision to build the bases was part of the over-all programing 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the defense of the Nation and the 
containment of Soviet aggression. 

Once the decision to build bases in French Morocco was reached, 
negotiations were begun between the Department of State and the 
French Foreign Office. There were two phases to the diplomatic ne- 
gotiations. The first consisted of high-level negotiations in Paris which 
were concerned principally with assurances to the French that sover- 
eignty and the economy of French Morocco would not be jeopardized. 
The second consisted of negotiations in French Morocco itself between 
the Air Force and the French Resident General, which are described as 
‘“‘service-to-service’ negotiations. These were concerned with ironing 
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REPORT ON MOROCCAN AIR BASE CONSTRUCTION 3 


out the technical arrangements so as to implement and refine the 
agreements reached in broad terms on the higher level in Paris. 

A reconnaissance survey was made by Air Force re presentatives and 
Col. George T. Derby, representing the Corps of Engineers, early in 
October 1950. The original concept “of the program in French Morocco 
was improvement of existing air field facilities at four sites and the 
construction of an air depot base at Nouasseur, near Casablanca, the 
country’s major port. The negotiations on the ‘‘service-to-service”’ 
level eventually led to the se rapping of plans for all but Nouasseur. 

After the preliminary reconnaissance, the diplomatic negotiations 
in Paris were intensified. By November, advices from the State De- 
partment led to a decision by the Air Force and the Corps of Engineers 
that contracts be entered into with an architect-engineer and a con- 
tractor and that plans be made for the mobilization of equipment to 
build the bases. On November 29, 1950, there was the first allotment 
of funds to the Corps of Engineers and the issuance of the Air Force 
construction directive. The directive said, among other things, that 
‘“‘in view of the immediate need for beneficial occupancy of the facili- 
ties, planning and construction will proceed concurrently and cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts are authorized when required in your judg- 
ment.” 

The directive also contained this language, which is quoted here 
because it is the focal point of subsequent misinterpretation and mis- 
understanding: 


It is definitely recognized that the work is to be prosecuted at a faster-than- 
normal rate requiring the mobilization of more than the usual amount of equip- 
ment for a job of this magnitude. It is desired that sufficient equipment be 
mobilized to insure the completion of the 6-month phase of the program within 
6 months of the date when clearance to enter the country where the sites are 
located is obtained. The work should be prosecuted in such a manner as to pro- 
duce the maximum of operational facilities in a minimum of time. 


The “6-month phase”’ is understood to mean the furnishing of ‘‘mini- 
mum operational facilities’ and the latter term is understood to mean 
the bare necessities to carry on operations under a condition of combat 
emergency. 

By mid-December of 1950, reports were received from Paris that 
substantial agreement had been reached with high French authorities 
that provided: (1) An American firm was to be the principal contrac- 
tor with the understanding that subcontractors in French Morocco 
would be used wherever possible, (2) control of the construction 
would be vested in the United States and payments therefor would 
be made by the United States, (3) procurement to the maximum ex- 
tent possible would be made in Morocco, and (4) a French liaison 
mission would be created to assist in matters of procurement and sub- 
contracting. 

The basic arrangement between the Governments of France and 
the United States was concluded in December 1950. On December 
22, 1950, a letter contract to be replaced later by a definitive contract 
was entered into with the firm of Porter-Urquhart Associated of 
Newark, N. J., for the architect-engineering phase, providing for 
total fee of $657,000. 

On January 3, 1951, a letter contract was executed between the 
Corps of Engineers and a joint venture known as Atlas Constructors, 
for the construction work. The participants in the joint venture 
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were: Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc., Boise, Idaho; Nello L. Teer Co., 
Durham, N. C.; Ralph E. Mills Co., Ine., Salem, Va.; Blythe Bros. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; and Bates & Rogers Construction Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. After protracted negotiations, the fee agreed upon 
was $5,350,710. 

A letter subcontract was also arranged between Porter-Urquhart 
and Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, Boston, Mass., for design of the 
POL (petroleum, oil, lubricants) handling facilities. 

[In the Atlas set-up, Morrison-Knudsen was regarded as the monitor 
of the project, and it was understood that this firm would select most 
of the management and engineering personnel. Specialty work such as 
quarrying, dirt moving, operations of asphalt plant, etc., was assigned 
to the other partners in the joint venture. 

At the conference on January 3, 1951, at which the letter contract 
was executed with Atlas Constructors, Colonel Derby ordered that 
procurement of equipment begin at once without regard for the 
conventional procedures or formal advertising. Equipment was to be 
obtained wherever it could be found at a reasonable price. 

On January 9, 1951, the Chief of the Corps of Engineers issued an 
order creating the East Atlantic district. Its mission was declared 
to be the carrying out of construction required to support operations 
of the Strategic Air Command in Morocco. Colonel Derby was placed 
in charge of the district. He became the contracting officer, with 
complete jurisdiction over all administration and engineering in con- 
nection with the contract for air field construction in Morocco. 

With the stateside phases of the program now under way, the nego- 
tiating of the “‘service-to-service”’ technical agreements proceeded in 
Morocco between the Air Force and the French military authorities 
with Colonel Derby participating. Many complications had to be 
resolved before actual operations could commence. One of the first 
things that had to be ironed out was the size of the American garrison 
to be allowed in the country. The French finally agreed that if new 
sites far from centers of population were selected they would approve 
garrisons acceptable to the United States. This produced the situa- 
tion where the four original sites, exclusive of Nouasseur, were aban- 
doned. Construction of a base at Sidi Slimane ultimately was ap- 
proved, and sites at Benguérir and Mechra-bel-Ksiri were agreed upon 
as substitutes for the original bases. 

Further obstacles were encountered by the American negotiators. 
Conferences lasted into the month of April. The French refused to 
permit the entrance of contractor’s employees in any quantity during 
the period when boatloads of American equipment were arriving at 
the docks in Casablanca, although architect-engineer employees and 
Corps of Engineers employees were admitted to the country without 
limit. This imposed a handicap in the recruiting of workers, and it 
was not until mid-April that the contractor was able to bring in 
employees in large numbers. 

The “service-to-service’ negotiations concerned themselves also 
with rentals, leases, procurement, banking and currency, local per- 
sonnel hire, and off-base construction. The French were concerned 
chiefly with the probable effect on the country’s economy resulting 
from a tremendous influx of American money and American workers. 
Long-term leases in the Casablanca area for offices and warehouses 
were not permitted. The French insisted on close supervision of 
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local procurement. Finally the French made it plain that: they 
would refuse to grant permission for any off-base construction, which 
meant that they retained jurisdiction over the building of the neces- 
sary POL pipelines which would supply all of the bases from the 
ports of Casablanca and Safi. 

The French have also collected taxes on POL products. Accord- 
ing to an official report to the Army dated in December 1951, the 
French had at that time collected more than $200,000 in such taxes. 
Also they endeavored to collect the 12% percent import tax on con- 
struction materials on the theory that local importers pay such a 
tax. This tax, however, has not been paid pending the outcome of 
negotiations at the Government level which are continuing. 

The bases are being built on land owned by the French and, to- 
gether with all buildings and improvements, become the property of 
the French whenever the present world emergency is over and 
American garrisons are returned home. 

By the middle of April 1951, authority to begin work was granted. 

Meanwhile, procurement of equipment and materials and the 
recruiting of manpower had been under way in the United States. 
Atlas Constructors shipped its first personnel on February 13, 1951, 
but was limited to approximately 100 employees at that time. It 
devolved upon this first detachment to handle the receipt of the boat- 
loads of equipment and materials arriving constantly during the latter 
part of February and the early part of March. 

In connection with procurement in Morocco, Colonel Derby waived 
competitive bidding on local purchases in an order dated February 27, 
1951. His chief assistant, Lt. Col. Leonard Haseman, issued an 
order on March 15 waiving competition for local subcontracts. Such 
action was later questioned by the Army Audit Agency. 

In the early stages of the program the Corps of Engineers came to 
the conclusion that the performance of the architect-engineer from 
an administrative standpoint was unsatisfactory. Consequently, on 
March 27, 1951, the East Atlantic District reinforced the architect- 
engineer set-up by adding the firm of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill of 
New York City. The definitive contract was executed in due course 
with this combination which was called PUSOM. 


Ill. Start or ConstTRUCTION 


Erection of the construction camp at Nouasseur was started on 
March 12 and the camp at Sidi Slimane was started on April 9. On 
the following day, a start was made on a camp at Benguérir. Work 
on the base itself at Nouasseur was started on the 19th of April, and 
actual construction was under way 3 days later. Preliminary work 
began on May 3 at Sidi Slimane, and actual construction was 
begun on May 11. On April 19 the Air Force ordered base construc- 
tion at Benguérir suspended. The reason for this change has not as 
yet been determined. On or about May 10, the Benguérir site was 
abandoned and the camp was moved to Mechra-bel-Ksiri, approxi- 
mately 200 miles away. Mechra-bel-Ksiri was released by the 
French for construction on May 25. The work there was ordered 
stopped on June 20, 1951, when the Air Force decided that the site 
was unsuitable for its purposes. The construction crews were then 
shifted to Sidi Slimane. On September 10, 1951, the Air Force ac- 
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cepted the site at Benguérir, and the camp at Mechra-bel-Ksiri was 
dismantled and moved back to Benguérir. When the committee 
made inquiry during its hearings as to the probable loss resulting 
from this confusion, there was one estimate of $143,000 and another 
opinion that the figure might easily reach $300,000. Actual runway 
excavation at Benguérir did not begin until September 7, 1951. 


IV Tareetr Dates 


We now turn our attention to the developments that occurred with 
respect to the target dates for minimum operational facilities at 
Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane. The original Air Force construction 
directive specified that ‘minimum operational facilities’? should be in 
existence 6 months from the time of entry. However, under date 
of January 10, 1951, the Air Force gave notice to the Chief of Engi- 
neers that October 1, 1951, was the “ready date’’ for Nouasseur. 

There is another communication, dated April 19, 1951, to the 
district engineer from Headquarters, United States Air Force in 
Europe, in which August 1, 1951, is fixed as the date desired to achieve 
“minimum operational facilities’? both at Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane. 
This same communication fixed October 1, 1951, as- the ultimate 
objective for complete operation. It is undisputed that unusual 
stress was taid upon the urgency to achieve minimum operational 
facilities at the earliest possible date. Somewhere along the line, 
Colonel Derby appears to have designated Bastille Day, July 14, 1951, 
as the readiness date for the two air fields. Construction accordingly 
proceeded at a rate that was not in keeping with sound construction 
practices. On Bastille Day, nine B-29’s and B-—50’s and six jet 
fighters landed at each of these two fields. On that date, there were 
9,000 feet of paved runway, parallel and connecting taxiways, bulk 
storage facilities, and rudimentary camp facilities at each location. 
The mission of strategic urgency had been accomplished by'this date. 

But the confusion, indecision, and wasteful practices did not end. 
No move was initiated by the Corps of Engineers or the Air Force 
to reduce the pace to anything resembling efficient and well-planned 
operations. Nor does it appear that any attempt was made to adjust 
satisfactorily to accepted criteria for pavement construction. Paving 
of large areas at both Sidi Slimane and Nouasseur continued at a 
helter-skelter rate, thus pyramiding the deficiencies which are now the 
vause of grave concern. 

Knowledge that Air Force personnel would be arriving in August 
had been imparted to the Corps of Engineers and the contractor many 
weeks before, but scant attention was paid to the problem of providing 
necessary housing for these men. The decision to provide the Air 
Force personnel with Dallas huts was made on June 2, but very few 
Dallas huts had been procured and erected by the time that the airmen 
arrived at the two sites between August 10 and 15. The Air Force 
contingents found themselves assigned to areas where there were no 
paved roads or sidewalks—what amounted virtually to a “dust bowl.” 
Only the availability of 196 Air Force tents averted a serious problem. 
Personnel assigned to Sidi Slimane messed in tents until the middle 
of Noverhber. Mess facilities at Nouasseur were in an abandoned 
carpenter’s shop until the middle of December. There is testimony in 
the record before the committee that the district engineer was advised 
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by the Air Force representative in Morocco on July 16 that an im- 
mediate start should be made on the paving of all airfield roads, but 
no response to this letter was received. Actual road paving in sites 
assigned to Air Force personnel did not begin until around October 1, 
with the result that the first rains of the winter season turned the 
“dust bowl” into a “hog wallow.” 

Deviations from specifications were condoned in the early stages of 
the construction of the airfields themselves. This is borne out by 
the testimony of Harold M. Simmons, an engineer for PUSOM, who 
was stationed at Sidi Slimane. Mr. Simmons, by reason of his position, 
became aware of the fact that material going into the base course 
contained excessive clay. Because the type of material was decidedly 
inferior from the standpoint of the required specifications, Simmons 
ordered all work stopped on the runway. He so notified the contractor 
by letter who in turn complained to the district engineer, Colonel 
Derby. The latter overruled Simmons, directed the contractor to 
proceed and caused Simmons to be transferred to Casablanca. Shortly 
thereafter, Simmons returned to the United States. 

The danger of pavement failures was apparent to experts who made 
inspections of the two bases in October, just before the rainy season 
began. This committee has had the benefit of a report made following 
an inspection by John M. Griffith, research engineer for the Asphalt 
Institute, as well as a report made by Mr. A. Weiner, materials 
engineer for the Corps of Engineers. Mr. Griffith formerly was 
associated with the Corps of Engineers and is the author of the 
Corps of Engineers Manual on the design of asphaltic pavements and 
asphaltic pavement mixes. His visit to Morocco was made in the 
capacity of a consultant to the division engineer, North Atlantic 
Division, Corps of Engineers. 

Messrs. Griffith and Weiner found many paved areas where the 
surface texture was undesirably harsh and permeable. In general, it 
was considered that the surface course construction was of relatively 
poor quality because of: 

(a) Inadequate control of base aggregate gradation. 

(6) Improper asphaltic content due ‘primarils to improper agegre- 
gate gradation control and also because of frequent low void contents 
in laboratory compacted specimens of plant mixes. 

(c) Some segregation of fine and coarse aggregates. 

(d) Inadequate compaction of the paving mixes. 

These two experts also took notice of conflicting reports as to 
whether prime and tack coats had been applied. It was noted that 
the shoulder areas had not been sealed and appeared to be sufficiently 
permeable to absorb considerable water. 

The final conclusions reached by Mr. Griffith were: 

1. Subgrade failures are probable where California bearing ratio 
values are much less than the assumed design value. 

There were indications that base compaction was entirely inade- 
quate and that it was probable that differential pavement settlements 
would occur in areas of concentrated traffic. 

3. Base course materials did not meet Corps of Engineers require- 
ments and almost complete base failure might be expected under 
saturation conditions of 80 percent and greater. 

4. Prime and tack coats serve a definite purpose and are required 
for all air fields and roadway pavements. 
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5. Aggregate gradation control has been entirely inadequate and 
the mixes generally did not meet gradation requirements. Asphaltic 
requirements have also been variable with the quantity of asphalt in 
the mixes frequently too high, thus bleeding and perhaps some ruttin 
and shoving could be expected, particularly in areas of concentratec 
traffic. 

6. The 3-inch thickness of the asphaltic pavement was probably 
inadequate and did not conform to the 4-inch requirement of the 
criteria contained in the Engineering Manual. 

7. The surface texture of the finished pavements was unsatis- 
factory in many locations providing a condition whereby coarse rock 
fragments might be dislodged by jet blasts. 

8. The asphaltic pavements were inadequately compacted with 
resulting permeable surfacing. 

Mr. Griffith compiled a series of recommendations based on the 
conclusions heretofore stated, but the record indicates that the 
recommendations were ignored. 

Mr. Weiner in a separate report also made observations and recom- 
mendations which seemingly did not receive prompt and close atten- 
tion. 

On December 21, 1951, Lt. Col. W. L. Beadle, Air Force liaison 
officer in Morocco, and a constant observer of the program of con- 
struction from May until the time of the report, directed a memo- 
randum to Maj. Gen. Archie J. Old, Jr., commanding general of the 
Fifth Air Division with jurisdiction over the Moroccan bases. Colonel 
Beadle stated that there had been continual violations of all sound 
engineering practices and that the air field paving had gone “through 
the entire gamut of poor aggregates, no sizing or grading, failure to 
use screens, use of reject materials, inadequate compaction, clay and 
inorganic material in aggregates, lack of prime and tack coats, low 
density and excessive use of asphalt mix to level the north section of 
the Nouasseur runway.” 

When sometime later Colonel Derby obtained a copy of Colonel 
Beadle’s report, he (Derby) became “incensed”? and in February 
1952, caused Beadle to leave a weekly control conference and issued 
instructions barring attendance at weekly conferences by members of 
Beadle’s staff. From then on during the remainder of Derby’s tenure 
in Morocco, Beadle was virtually ostracized. 

The observations of Mr. Simmons and Mr. Griffith turned out to 
be prophetic in the cases of both Sidi Slimane and Nouasseur. After 
the first heavy rainfall at Nouasseur in the middle of November, a 
failure occurred because of base course and subgrade saturation. A 
200-ton roller placed on the operations apron for testing purposes 
broke through in five places. In his memorandum to General Old, 
Colonel Beadle pointed out that the original drainage design for the 
Nouasseur apron had been changed despite his vigorous objections; 
that the substitute design was operationally unsound. The substitute 
design permitted ponding of water on the surface of the apron, whereas 
the original design called for the use of drainage pipe and drop inlets. 
It is an elementary principle in the laying of asphaltic concrete con- 
struction that adequate drainage be provided. After the heavy rain- 
fall, there was considerable ponding which contributed to the extreme 
conditions of saturation that were responsible for the failure. 
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V. Lack or ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROLS 


Mr. Karl F. Bobzien, Assistant Chief of the Audit Division, Office 
of the Chief of Engineers, made an inspection of the East Atlantic 
district late in Oc ‘tober 1951. In a report to the Chief of Engineers, 
under date of November 3, Mr. Bobzien declared that in practically 
all administrative and accounting functions of Atlas Constructors 
there was an apparent lack of top-management control and coordina- 
tion, particularly as pertaining to field activities and property adminis- 
tration. Mr. Bobzien was extremely critical of property control and 
inventory procedures, time checking and field checking of personnel, 
procurement procedures, and many other matters. His arrival i 
Morocco coincided with the demands made by the district engineer 
that high officials of Atlas proceed to Morocco to straighten out the 
administrative mess. 

A representative of the Inspector General of the Army made an 
inspection of the East Atlantic district during November and Decem- 
ber of 1951. Some of his findings were: 

(1) From the inception of the project until the month of November, 
its administration and progress have been beset with delays, false 
starts, confusion, and, undoubtedly, some waste. 

(2) There was no investigative personnel to gather evidence and 
prepare cases where fraud was suspected or discovered. 

The staff of the resident auditor of the Army Audit Agency 
was totally inadequate to perform auditing duties under cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts of such magnitude. 

(4) Repeated requests by the resident auditor and the district 
engineer for additional help have been to no avail, and immediate 
corrective action is necessary because the failure of the audit program 
cannot be ascribed to the resident auditor and his staff, who have 
struggled to keep up with an impossible task. 

(5) Atlas Constructors was staffed with personnel who knew little 
of contractors’ duties under cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts and made 
little attempt to learn or comply with same for a prolonged period. 
Internal controls and procurement were very loose or nonexistent. 

Generally speaking, the Inspector General concurred with the 
observations made by Mr. Bobzien and with the analysis of the 
construction practices that had been made by Mr. Griffith. He 
discussed the construction practices with the district engineer, Colonel 
Derby, and his report quotes Colonel Derby as saying that in view 
of the dry climate in French Morocco it would be cheaper not to build 
the pavement according to specifications normal in areas of greater 
rainfall. 

The representative of the Inspector General reported that unless 
there was a eurtailment or reduction from the original plans the 
project would cost in excess of $48,000,000 more than was 
contemplated at the time the project was conceived. 

Despite the demands of the Corps of Engineers that Atlas officials 
improve conditions, serious incidents indicating a lack of supervision 
and improper use of equipment continued to manifest themselves 
during the months of November and December and extended even 
into the month of January 1952. 
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For example, a report by J. H. Pruhs, executive officer of the East 
Atlantic district, dated November 23, 1951, contained these conclu- 
sions: 

(1) Work force was three times as large as needed for normal 
operations. 

(2) Loafing on the job. 

(3) Lack of observance of the working hours. 

(4) Warehouse areas too vulnerable to maintain proper security of 
ritalin 

(5) Property accountability is weak. 

(6) Brassing in (time checking) and time keeping are not being 
properly performed. 

During the first week in December, to quote an excerpt from another 
inspection report, Major Sandberg, the area engineer at Nouasseur, 
checked the workers’ quarters at 9:30 a. m. on 1 day and found 46 
plumbers in their quarters, all of whom had checked in for work that 
morning and had not been checked out. 

Another excerpt from this report covering December operations 
makes this observation: 


The quality of the paving is unsatisfactory (too porous) at both Nouasseur and 


Sidi Slimane. This is the result of improper gradation of the aggregate and too 
rapid spreading. The asphalt plant was shipped without screens, and there were 
no screens on the jobs until very recent weeks. One spreader was used to handle 


the output of two asphalt plants. 


This report, which indicates that these activities of Atlas were 
checked between November 13 and December 7, 1951, also contained 
this startling item: 

Little effort has been made by the contractor to utilize rented equipment. 
From May 1 to August 4 the records show: Rented Euclids averaged only 2.2 
hours per day; rented Tournapulls ave rage d only 5.6 hours per day; D-7 and D-8 
dozers averaged only 4.6 hours per day; Tournadozers averaged only 1.2 hours per 
day; motor graders averaged only 2.2 hours per day. These work hours were 
only 25 to 70 percent of the hours worked by similar Government-owned equip- 
ment. 

The above incidents illustrate clearly (a) an almost complete lack of super- 
vision, (6) lack of planning, (¢c) the employment of more men than can be utilized 
on the work, (d) no effort to require employees to do a day’s work, and (e) failure 
to make effective use of rented plant. 

A report of a surprise equipment check on the night of November 
30, 1951, described a visit to the staging area. The report said the 
place was lit up like a Christmas tree but that no one seemed to be 
doing any work. One of the inspection party lifted a section of 
canvas covering some newly received equipment and flushed out 28 
Arab workmen who had been slee ping under it. Subsequent investi- 
gation showed that all of the 28 had been checked in on the job but 


obviously had performed no work. ‘ 
The hae also has before it testimony concerning a report 
made by a field man employed by Atlas, dated January 29, 1952, 


which as ‘ribes an inspection of the staging area and the finding of 
men playing cards, sleeping on the job, hanging around campfires, 
general loitering, and equipment that was supposed to be working left 
unattended. 

When the representative of the Inspector General of the Army 
visited the French Morocco airfield sites oe December 9, 1951, 
and December 18, 1951, he was accompanied by James Wise, a special 
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assistant to the Inspector General of the Air Force. These were the 
recommendations that the latter made: 

(a) The Air Force should advise the OCE of the East Atlantic district engineers 
noncompliance with OCE engineering construction standards on the Air Force 
airfields in French Morocco. 

(b) Request that corrective action be taken immediately to comply with sound 
engineering practices on the remaining work, especially the planning of siting and 
construction at Benguérir, Boulhaut, and El Djema Sahim. 

(c) Additional qualified engineers should be made available by OCE, either on 
PCS or TDY to assist the district engineer in accomplishing the work. Many of 
the recent personnel are limited in their professional ability and these people 
should be replaced with experienced specialists. 

(d) OCE should be alerted on the limited time which Colonel Derby is able to 
expend on district engineer operational functions due to the necessity of his 
attendance with French public officials on liaison functions. It may be advisable 
to utilize the services of Colonel Derby on negotiations with the French, and an 
additional experienced district engineer assigned on full-time district-engineer 
operations. 

(e) The Air Force should take a more active interest in the construction program 
by monitoring the actual work more closely. Experienced consultant engineers 
should be utilized by AFIR offices if capable civil service engineers are unavailable. 

(f) The Under Secretary of the Army should be advised of the serious problems 
which exist at French Morocco due to lack of experienced Army auditors. The 
low classification rate of these personnel and the subprofessional caliber of per- 
sonnel are not suitable for a $300 million job. 

(g) OCE should be advised of the fact that practically no cost data has been 
compiled on work accomplished and it is impossible to procure an actual cost 
account of any portion of completed work. 

(h) The Air Force should not accept the airfield pavement work at Nouasseur 
and Sidi Slimane until all possible correcti-e action has been taken to stabilize 
the subgrades and pavements by additional compaction. 


VI. CommitrgEe HEARINGS 


The conditions which existed during these winter months were 
becoming known to the committee as a result of its investigation 
and the complaints being received almost daily in large numbers 
from military personnel in Morocco and workmen employed on the 
job who reported the wasteful practices that were going on daily 
before their eves. 

The committee conducted hearings in New York City on January 
11 and 12, 1952. The chairman called upon the Corps of Engineers 
to submit information on the reported failures at Nouasseur and Sidi 
Slimane. Immediately after that demand, a party from the Corps 
of Engineers, headed by Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of the Corps, 
left for north Africa. At about the same time, an Air Force contingent 
also departed for an inspection of the Moroccan airfield sites. In- 
cluded in the Air Force detachment were Edwin V. Huggins, Assistant 
Secretary, and John P. H. Perry, Deputy for Installations. On 
January 15, 1952, an Air Force directive gave notice that the 
“urgency” had ceased. 

In November 1951 General Pick had sent his chief aide, Maj. Gen. 
George J. Nold, to north Africa. General Nold, upon his return, 
recommended that additional employees be assigned to build up the 
organization of the district engineer. He also made other recom- 
mendations following which General Pick summoned the contractors 
and architect engineer for a meeting which was held in Washington 
on January 3, 1952. At this meeting the participants in the joint 
venture agreed to dispatch Lyman D. Wilbur to become resident 
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partner on the project. Wilbur, a vice president and chief engineer 
of Morrison-Knudsen, was assigned to straighten out the adminis- 
trative muddle and help restore the engineering functions to their 
proper place. 

When General Pick appeared before the committee on February 
21, 1952, presumably he was in possession of the information contained 


in the reports quoted above. Nonetheless, he made the following 
statement: 


I think, sir, in general I can testify that I believe that these specifications were 
carried out on these particular jobs in all major respects. 

General Pick reviewed at some length the difficulties being experi- 
enced with the parking apron at Nouasseur and told the committee 
that one soft spot had been discovered in the taxiway at Sidi Slimane 
but that it had been dug out and replaced. He said he had been 
informed the cost was about $1,500. General Pick also said that he 
had learned that there were people on the payroll who were not work- 
ing and that General Nold had so reported to him after his inspection. 
“This was a tough job to get going, a tough job to run,” General Pick 
told the committee. 

In relating how he had prevailed upon the contractor to put Mr. 
Wilbur in charge of the job, General Pick stressed that Mr. Wilbur 
was the fourth man to assume the responsibility. The three who pre- 
ceded Mr. Wilbur, according to General Pick, although having good 
reputations, ‘“‘weren’t able to get the job to click.’’ General Pick also 
advised the committee that he was sending Brig. Gen. Orville E. 
Walsh to north Africa to help straighten things out. 

General Pick made this statement to the committee: 

I am positive that the district engineer made no decision to cut down the 
quality of the work, reduce the quality of the work in any way, shape, form, or 
fashion, because of the crash program. I am positive that they tried to carry out 
the program as planned. If there were shortcomings and if during the construc- 
tion they had to make changes in order to keep it going, I don’t believe that they 
intentionally went beyond what was allowable under the specifications. 

General Pick also declared: 


I do not feel that there has been any haphazardousness with respect to carrying 
out this program. I think it has been carried out in a technical manner. Con- 
sidering the materials they had to work with and the soil they had to de al with, 
and the rapidity with which they had to get the work done I think they turned in 
a pretty good performance. 


Brig. Gen. John R. Hardin, testifying along with General Pick on the 
question of deviations from specifications, made this assertion: 

* * * Jn this case at Nouasseur with the rapid operations that were going on 
there were reported deviations from the precise specifications. The inspectors’ 
reports, however, indicated that corrective action was taken, or was being taken 


and there was no intentional departure from the specifications nor, did at any 
time, the district engineer admit to a departure from the specifications. 


General Hardin estimated that the base at Nouasseur was 29 per- 
cent physically complete as of December 31, 1951. General Pick 
testified also that he knew in the fall of 1951 that the Moroccan job 
“was getting a bad name’’ because he had heard “rumors” to that 
effect. He made no reference whatsoever to the fact that there bad 
been a continual stream of severely critical reports going to the Corps 
of Engineers. The import of his testimony is hard to reconcile in the 
light of a letter sent to him under date of December 27, 1951, by Brig. 
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Gen. R. G. Lovett, the division engineer in whose jurisdiction the East 
Atlantic district was located. General Lovett told General Pick that 
“there are many difficulties facing us in Morocco and it is going to 

take an all-out effort on the part of eve ryone concerned to fulfill our 

job there satisfactorily.” 


In that letter General Lovett reported that he had discussed the 
situation with respect to the Army Audit Agency with Colonel Ivins, 
the representative of the Inspector General of the Army, and that 
Colonel Ivins had told him that the Army Audit Agency 


had been doing the best it could with the personnel it had, but it was so seriously 
understaffed that he [Ivins] considered the situation to be “explosive.”” They 
were far behind in their auditing and were getting further behind each day. He 
{Ivins] told me that he considered the situation to be so serious that he was writ- 
ing a letter direct to General Craig, the Inspector General, asking that the Army 
Audit Ageney personnel be immediately supplemented. 


General Lovett said that: 


I asked Colonel Ivins specifically if he had found any evidence of fraud on the 
part of the contractors. Colonel Ivins said absolutely not. He said that there 
had been several instances of minor fraud on the part of individual employees, 
but there was nothing to indicate that the contractors as such were in any way 
involved. 


A report prepared jointly by Colonel Ivins and a representative of 
the Office of the Inspector General of the Air Force states: 


The New York regional office AAA maintained a residency in Casablanca to 
furnish the necessary auditing service on subject contracts. “he authorized 
strength of this office was reported to be 11 auditors and 4 clerical personnel. The 
actual strength was six auditors, two of whom were on site, leaving the chief 
auditor and three assistants in the Casablanca office. This number was totally 
inadequate to perform auditing duties under CPFF contracts of such magnitude. 
{Emphasis supplied] 


General Lovett also observed: 


Colonel Ivins further stated that the matters of administration and property 
control on which the contractor had been very bad at the start were improving 
rapidly and that because of this improvement he was not going to stress them 
in his report. 


General Lovett’s letter to General Pick also contained this strong 
statement: 


Atlas Construction Co., and by this I primarily mean Morrison-Knudsen, has 
done an even sloppier, more inefficient job than anyone in OCE has previously 
realized. Not only was their administrative work poor, but in many instances 
there was a complete lack of supervision on the job. The conditions of loafing 
and complete lack of supervision were so bad that Colonel Derby had a number 
of inspections made to reveal the conditions. * * * The one good thing that 
can be said is that within the past 30 days there seems to have been considerable 
improvement in morale and a desire to do a job on the part of the contractor’s 
personnel. Colonel Derby, though, needs additional competent personnel with- 
out delay in order to check on the contractor’s performance and to eliminate 
the waste to which both the contractor and architect-engineer are prone. 


General Lovett also advised General Pick that he had conferred 
at length with General Old, commanding the Fifth Air Division and 
that General Old was ‘“‘extre mely critical of the contractor and felt 


that they were wasting money. * He asserted further that General 
Old also felt that 


Colonel Derby did not have an adequate staff to supervise the contractor and 
prevent him from wasting money. 
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The committee staff has found in the files of the Corps of Engineers 
a memorandum of a meeting held January 4 and 5, 1952, in the East 
Ocean division office of the Corps of Engineers. Representatives of 
the architect-engineer were present, and the technical aspects of the 
design were thoroughly reviewed. The division engineer (General 
Lovett) emphasized at this meeting that the requirements of the 
specifications as to control and production of paving mix must be 
complied with and the Corps of Engineers’ standards and criteria 
must be strictly observed throughout the design and construction 
stages. The memorandum recites that the division engineer pointed 
out that the low quality of the pavement at Nouasseur and Sidi 
Slimane unquestionably was due to lack of proper supervision by the 
contractor and failure to enforce compliance with the specifications. 
In order, therefore, to prevent recurrence at the three additional 
airfields on the construction schedule, the division engineer laid down 
these rules: 

1. The contractor must correct deficiencies in equipment and control 
of aggregate. 

2. The contractor must tighten the mspection of plant operation 
and compaction. 

3. The architect-engineer must increase control sampling and 
report more promptly to the contractor and district engineer. 

4. Tne architect-engineer must maintain complete laboratory- 
control records. 

5. The architect-engineer must submit design analysis for each job 
before work is started. 

The testimony of the representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
before the committee did establish clearly that selection of Bastille 
Day, July 14, 1951, as the target date for completion of the airstrips 
at Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane was the sole decision of the district 
engineer, Colonel Derby. On this poiut General Hardin testified as 
follows: 

When I was accompanying General Pick on this recent trip to Morocco, I took 
considerable time to discuss these various matters with the district engineer and 
Colonel Derby told me—furnished this information to me as a matter of fact, 
and his statement to me was this: 

That within the time bracket permitted by these three-sided Air Force direc- 
tives—‘‘I determined that July 14 was the earliest possible date by which mini- 
mum operational facilities could be completed at Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane. 
This target date was approved by General Old and General Nordstadt.”’ 

Witnesses who testified before General Hardin, and some who have 
testified since, have told the committee that they had no idea whose 
decision it was to make the two airfields operational on a minimum 
basis as of July 14, 1951. 

On the same day that the representatives of the Corps of Engineers 
testified, the committee also heard from Assistant Secretary Huggins 
and Mr. Perry of the Air Force. Both of these men assumed their 
duties with the Air Force in January of 1952. Mr. Perry testified that 
his first assignment was to review conditions in French Morocco, and 
he said that he read the various reports of the experts while en route 
to the sites. Mr. Perry declared that he learned from the reports 
that the work was far below standard and mediocre and that the 
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precise requirements of plans and specifications had been “ignored, 
modified, overlooked.”” Mr. Perry told the committee that: 

You might, were the urgency sufficiently strong, strategicwise, get the job done 
hell-for-leather regardless of the precise following of specifications. What I can- 
not understand and what the fellows who wrote these reports cannot understand 
is why that same slighting of specifications continued through July, August, 
September, October, and into November and even into December. 

Mr. Perry said that the Corps of Engineers had retained the archi- 
tect-engineer ‘‘to be its legs and arms” in matters of inspection but 
that the continual protests from the architect-engineer as to disregard 
of specifications were ignored by the district engineer. The district 
engineer and his staff, declared Mr. Pe rry, “in general supported Atlas 
instead of their own inspectors.”’ 

Mr. Huggins expressed concern about the problem of maintenance 
of the poorly constructed pavements. He declared that no deviation 
from Air Force requirements had ever been authorized by the Air 
Force. Whereas both fields had been designed to withstand a wheel- 
bearing load of 100,000 pounds, Mr. Huggins reported that the archi- 
tect-engineer estimated that the pavements would withstand only 
60,000 to 70,000 pounds at best. Mr. Huggins further advised the 
committee that he was unable to state what it will cost to complete 
the work and that he was unable to comment on the report that the 
eventual cost would be $420,000,000 or greater. 

As a result of these public hearings conducted by the committee in 
February, a veritable flood of complaints poured into the committee 
while the investigation proceeded. In January a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
under the chairmanship of Representative Porter Hardy, of Virginia, 
also began an inquiry into the conditions prevailing in French Morocco. 
In order to avoid duplication of effort, the Porter Hardy committee 
made available to the staff of this committee the results of on-the-spot 
investigation by members of its staff in Casablanca, Nouasseur, and 
Sidi Slimane. Representatives of the Porter Hardy committee 
appeared as witnesses when hearings were resumed by this committee 
in March. They confirmed previous testimony and _ furnished 
valuable additional information. This committee wishes to acknowl- 
edge with deep appreciation the fine cooperation thus extended. 

Among other things, the representatives of the Porter Hardy 
committee pomted up deficiencies in field checking which, under the 
contract, was the sole responsibility of the contractor. They pro- 
duced the records which showed that as early as June 8, 1951, the 
district engineer wrote to Atlas and requested copies of the field- 
checking procedures presumed to be in use. These records reflect 
that it took more than 6 months before adequate operating procedures 
could be devised and approved, and that even then the procedures 
were not effective. They also testified that the district engineer 
and/or his staff were derelict in not getting proper field-checking 
controls established within reasonable time limits. 

In addition, the representatives of the Porter Hardy committee 
revealed that pilfering had gone on to such a degree and property 
controls were so ineffective that there was an acute shortage of tools. 
It was also disclosed that airmen who had been imported from the 
States to staff the bases had been offered by the Air Force to serve as 
guards at the staging area but this offer was never accepted. 
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The committee at its hearings in March also received evidence of 
irregularities in procurement practices, and charges were made that 
substantial buying occurred -that was predicated on vendors’ specifi- 
cations and not upon specifications originally drafted. Attachés of 
the Army Audit Agency were requested to appear before the com- 
mittee. These included the former resident auditor at Casablanca, 
the regional auditor in New York, and the Chief of the Army Audit 
Agency, Col. Harry E. Reed. In substance they reaffirmed the 
previous testimony concerning the poor condition of the contractors’ 
administrative practices and controls. Commenting on the reputed 
attempts to correct the situation, the Army Audit Agency officials 
reported that (a) the corrective procedure has not been initiated, or 
(b) it had been initiated but with amendments which ruined the 
controls or the results sought, or (c) it had been initiated but without 
notifying all people affected, with resulting ineffectual action. 

Colonel Reed told the committee that in his opinion the French 
Moroccan project “is the smelliest one we have ever had.” 

As reports of further construction failures began to reach the com- 
mittee, the experts for the Corps of Engineers and the Air Force, 
whose reports had been examined in great detail by the committee, 
were summoned to testify. Mr, Wise, the special assistant to the 
Air Inspector General, reiterated all of the observations that he had - 
made in his report. He said that upon completion of his inspection 
in December he discussed with the district engineer the specifications 
that were set up for the program and asked the reason for the de- 
ficiencies. ‘‘We had possibly a 2- or 3-hour discussion with Colonel 
Derby. We did discuss the fallacies of the program at that time,” 
Mr. Wise told the committee. 

This further testimony was elicited from Mr. Wise: 

Question. You reviewed with him (Derby) the information you had reviewed 
with the architect engineers? 

Answer. I would not say all of it but I did discuss a certain amount of it. 

Question. You made it abundantly clear to him that the standards and speci- 
fications in your judgment had been flagrantly disregarded? 

Answer. That is right. 

Question. What did he say? 

Answer. Colonel Derby’s opinion was that they had to change specifications in 
order to complete the program by Bastille Day, July 14; that it was necessary to 
do that job the best way they could with the limited amount of equipment that 
they had on hand. That is the type of answer I received from Colonel Derby. 

Question. Had he authorized and approved disregarding the specifications? 

Answer. He did not come out and state that. I found nothing in writing 
wherein he did recommend any waiver of specifications. 


Question. In your judgment, did he know that they had been disregarded when 
you talked to him? 


Answer. I believe so. It was brought to his attention previously by other 
personnel. I did find that in memos. Whether or not Colonel Derby actually 
received it or not I do not know. He is the district engineer and as a rule if 
correspondence is sent to the district engineer possibly the staff may have received 
the correspondence and they may not have passed it on to Colonel Derby. That 
frequently happens—the chief engineer, or the assistant chief engineer of the 
project receives the correspondence and takes the necessary action. They do 
screen considerable correspondence from the district engineer. 


@ 


Mr. Wise’s report also disclosed that contractors’ personnel worked 
for months with excessive overtime and the district engineer had never 
enforced the rule for procuring advance approval. 

It was Mr. Wise who first indicated to the committee the possibility 
that the French Moroccan project might eventually cost $455,000,000. 
For that reason we deem it advisable to reprint herewith that portion 
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of his testimony which deals with total cost figures. This testimony 
follows: 


Senator JoHNson. I would like for you to give consideration to eliminating that 
confidential information which cannot be released. I think you have made a 
rather good analysis of what construction people who lack a reasonable amount of 
prudence and who accept inferior construction have cost the taxpayers of this 
country. 1 understand this project was originally scheduled for $300,000,000. 
Now it is revised upward to where it will cost more than $420,000,000—probably 
a 30 or 40 percent increase. 

In this report you say: 

‘The cost of planned construction in French Morocco was originally estimated 
to cost $300,000,000. Revised estimates indicate the over-all job will cost $420,- 
000,000.” 

When was that estimate made? 

Mr. Wis. Senator, may I explain that paragraph? 

Senator JonNsoNn. Will you answer that question, please? J would like for you 
to. When was the $420,000,000 estimate made? 

Mr. Wise. The $420,000,000 was made in November or December. 

Senator JOHNSON. Has there been any revision upward or downward since 
then? 

Mr. Wise. Yes, sir; I believe there has been a revision upward since my return. 

Senator Jonnson. To what extent? 

Mr. Wise. In funds? There has been some additional classified construction 
which is proposed in the general area. 

Senator JoHNson. It involves additional construction and not additional cost 
on previously planned construction? 

Mr. Wise. It involves additional construction and additional funds. I believe 
if I understand your question correetly—— 

Senator Jonnson. Is it for construction that was previously included in the 
$300,000,000 figure, or additional construction they did not contemplate in the 
$300,000,000 figure? 

Mr. Wise. Some of it was construction included in the $300,000,000 and there 
is some other construction which is in addition to the original $300,000,000 esti- 
mate. 

Senator JoHNsSON. What is the revised estimate as of now? 

Mr. Wise. During the period of my visit in French Morocco and talking with 
the district engineer personnel they had a revised figure of $300,000,000, revised 
upward to $348,000,000. I tried to check into their reason for the increase and 
there were some legitimate ones. For instance, there is a 16-percent increase 
in construction cost since the original $300,000,000 estimate was made in 1950, 
December 1950. That would account for a portion of that increase. Also at that 
time it was not too firm on the amount of square vards of pavement we would 
have and the number of buildings and what not. I would not want to state that 
our $300,000,000 estimate at the start of the job was a definite firm figure. It 
was our best guess-estimate, if I] may use that expression. 

Senator Jonnson. What is the estimate now? 

Mr. Wise. The estimate now, again on the basis of the original work, is $348,- 
000,000 but the figure of $420,000,000 is the estimate for additional increased 
work. 

Senator Jounson. All right. That has been revised as I understand it. 

Mr. Wise. That has been revised again. 

Senator Jonnson. How much has it been revised? 

Mr. Wise. I understand the figure is something around $455,000,000. 

Senator Jonnson. So our plans there started out costing $300,000,000 and 
they now cost $455,000,000, but a considerable portion of that is due to additions 
that have been made since the original plan was worked out? 

Mr. Wisk. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


Mr. Griffiith, the research engineer for the Asphalt Institute who 
had predicted the pavement failures in October, also reaffirmed the 
conclusions he had reached in his report. The following is a significant 
excerpt from his testimony: 

Question. A serious mistake was made in deviating from the standards? 

Answer. Yes. 


Question. That is your opinion? 
Answer. Yes. 
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Question. That is your testimony? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Now as to how much that serious mistake is going to cost us, you are 
not in a position to make even a rough estimate? 

Answer. No, sir, 1am not. That would take considerable more data. 

Question. Would you say millions? 

Answer. I would say millions. 


By this time the accumulative effect of the testimony caused the 
committee to demand that consideration be given to shutting down 
the job until irregularities and wasteful practices had been corrected. 
About this time a letter over the signature of J. B. Bonny, chairman 
of the operating committee of Atlas ‘Constr uctors, was received by the 
committee, which declared in part: 


We have never ignored, modified, or overlooked a specification. We have 
followed plans and specifications as given to us from the outset of our work, and 
our work, as vou know, Mr. Chairman, has continuously and constantly been 
under the scrutiny of representatives of the district engineer of the United States 
Corps of Engineers and engineers of the architect-engineers. We express nothing 
but a fact little short of common knowledge when we savy that the Corps standards 
are precise—and stringent. Atlas Constructors cannot even imagine a single 
instance in the course of our work in north Africa where we have deviated from 
orders. 


This letter also had this observation to make: 


The essence of our whole story is contained in two simple sentences: 

i. At this moment, the job cost per square vard on our North African assign- 
ments is less than the original estimate of cost made by the Air Foree approxi- 
mately a vear and a half ago. 

2. We earnestly believe that our record of performance on these assignments is 
unparallele “d in the entire history of construction work. 


VII. Acrion By Tuer Army 


The initial reaction by the Department of the Army to the demands 
for prompt and remedial action is indicated bY the following letter 
from Secretary Pace bearing the date of March 20, 195 


Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate. 


Dear Senator JOHNSON: Both from our representatives who have attended 

e Moroccan air base hearings now being conducted by your committee and from 
the news accounts of these hearings, | appreciate your concern over the situation. 
I have personally discussed the matter carefully with the Procurement Secretary, 
who is in charge of the military functions of the Corps of Engineers, with the 
Chief of Engineers, and with Mr. M. E. Kalette, an outstanding contractor whose 
services we have had the good fortune to enjoy for some time now in connection 
with construction and engineering problems and whom we sent in January to 
investigate first hand the Moroccan air bases. While from my discussions with 
these men I feel that there have been exaggerations in some of the testimony and a 
tendency to forget the speed element which was uppermost at the time in getting 
the job done, I do think it is most important for our own procedures and opera- 
tions to be thoroughly examined and to be improved wherever possible. 

I want you to know that I, too, am personally concerned with this matter, 
have undertaken a thorough investigation of the facts, and plan to take without 
delay whatever corrective action these facts may suggest. In this connection, 
we are, of course, using to full advantage the evidence your committee is producing. 

We are looking forward to having our witnesses testify on the problems with 
which they are familiar, and if in the meantime we may be of any assistance, 
please call on me 

Sincerely, 


FRANK Pacer, Jr., Secretary of the Army. 
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However, within 24 hours at the urging of the committee, the 
Department of the Army began to move swiftly as indicated by the 
following letter from the Secretary dated March 21, 1952. 


Hon. Lynvon B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman Preparedness Subcommittee, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: As the result of the concern your committee feels 
over the work being done on the Moroecan air bases, which I share, and as the 
result of the facts which have been brought out, both at your hearings and by 
investigations made by the Army and the Air Force, I am writing to tell you the 
remedial steps which I have taken and plan to take. J have no hesitation in 
saying that, due to a variety of causes, the work has not all been satisfactory or in 
accordance with the standards set and usually followed. {Emphasis supplied.] 

(a) -I am taking the following action: 

1. | am directing that energetic action be taken to recover all money which 
may be shown, through testimony developed by your committee or otherwise, 
to have been improperly spent. 

2. My assistants and I will continue to examine carefully all testimony before 
your committee and shall take remedial action when appropriate. 

3. The heads of the companies which have the contracts will be asked to meet 
us in Washington next week, they will be informed frankly of the unsatisfactory 
features of the work to date, and they will be put on notice that these features 
must be corrected unless action to terminate or suspend the contracts is to follow 

+. I shall order the Inspector General to investigate thoroughly whether the 
remedial actions recommended by him have been carried out here and in French 
Morocco. 

5. Lshall ask an outstanding authority to examine the situation both in Morocco 
and in this country, independently of Army, Air Force, or Atlas in order to be 
sure that proper remedial steps have been taken, and to recommend whether 
further steps are needed. If it should then appear that further changes are re- 
quired, I shail make them. 

(6) The following are some of the actions we have already taken 

1. In order to improve supervision of the project, at my request the Chief of 
Engineers has assigned additional personnel to it. Brig. Gen. Orville E. Walsh 
has been detailed to command a new engineer division in the Mediterranean area, 
and the Moroccan air bases will come under his supervision. His past record in 
Alaska and elsewhere, both of accomplishment and of cooperation with the Air 
Force, leads me to believe that he will be most effective. Likewise, Col. Jack P. 
Campbell, former district engineer at Chicago, Ill., and Lt. Col. R. P. Davidson 


have been ordered to proceed to Morocco, arriving there shortly. They will 
relieve Colonel Derby and Lieutenant Colonel Haseman in the East Atlantic 
District, which includes French Morocco. Any further action with respect to 


Colonel Derby and Colonel Haseman should in my opinion await the time neces 
sary for them to assist their reliefs in learning their duties and the time necessary 
for us to hear what they may have to say with respect to any charges made against 
them. I will, of course, follow up energetically to see that whatever action may 
be appropriate is taken. 

Six additional officers of senior rank have been detailed to the East Atlantic 
District (Morocco) as area engineers. The civilian staff has also been increased 
by both technical and administrative personnel. 

3. Beginning with notification from the Air Force on January 15, 1952, that the 
emergency phase of the work was over, regular work schedules have been estab- 
lished and regular procedures reinstituted. This will include reduction of the 
standard workweek to a maximum of 60 hours and elimination of excessive over- 
time. 

4. The audit team of the Army Audit Agency has been increased in order to 
make final audit of the reimbursement vouchers, and two additional auditors are 
being assigned on a permanent basis. 

5. Upon the insistence of the Army, a vice president of the Morrisson- Knudsen 
Co. is now the resident manager of Atlas (the joint contractor group) in French 
Morocco. 


9 


(c) In addition, and at the suggestion of your committee, I have given specific 
consideration to the advisability of suspension or termination of the contract by 
reason of the deficiencies charged. I have concluded that we should not suspend 
or terminate the contract at this time, for two chief reasons: First, that I believe 
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the remedial steps taken and to be taken while work proceeds will remove the 
principal sources of trouble; and second, because of the added cost and delay 
that would result from suspension or termination. However, your committee 
may be assured that I intend to determine promptly whether the remedial actions 
are adequate, and if I feel that they do not suffice to put this operation on an 
entirely satisfactory basis, I shall then order suspension or termination of some 
or all of the contracts. 

As to suspension of procurement in New York by the contractors, I am told 
that it would involve ultimate delay in shipments overseas, and therefore plan 
to require satisfactory assurances from the contractors when meeting with them 
next week that the practices to be followed then will be sound. If such assur- 
ances are not received, we shall then suspend procurement in New York by the 
contractor. 

In concluding, let me repeat what I have previously said to your committee, 
that we are thankful for the facts which you have brought to our attention and 
shall continue to seek to remedy weaknesses thus revealed. 

Sincerely, 
ARCHIBALD 8, ALEXANDER 
(For Frank Pace, Jr., Secretary of the Army). 


Opposition to the suggestion that the north African project be 
halted until reorganization could be effected also was voiced by 


Assistant Secretary Huggins in the following letter dated March 20, 
1952: 


Hon. Lynpon JOHNSON, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: I wish to confirm our telephone conversations of 
yesterday and today, to answer in writing your question as to what the Air 
Force is doing about the Moroccan base situation, and further to answer the 
suggestion made that the job should be closed down. 

As you know, I went to Morocco in January for the specific purpose of studying 
the situation on the ground, with a view to formulating action which would 
eliminate the difficulties which have prevailed. Promptly after my return and 
after return of Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of the Corps of Engineers which has the 
responsibility for the construction of these bases, from an inspection trip that he 
made, the Air Force represented by myself; Mr. J. P. H. Perry, Deputy for 
Installations in my office; General Timberlake, Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Operations; and other officers in the Air Staff held meetings with the Army 
represented by Under Secretary Alexander, Lieutenant General Larkin, Lieutenant 
General Pick, and other officers from General Pick’s staff of the Corps of Engineers. 
The purpose of these meetings was to discuss reorganization. 

In considering the very serious problems involved, the Air Force has kept 
constantly in mind that the complex of Moroccan bases is a vital part of the 
defense structure of the United States. Regardless of what may have happened, 
the need for the bases and their value to the United States, has not changed. It 
cannot be ignored. The need for the bases, however, is not inconsistent with the 
very important objective of sound and efficient construction operations. 

Possible alternatives to corrective action include (a) stopping the job and 
reorganizing, and (b) reorganizing as the job continues. The Air Force gave 
consideration to stopping the job in the event satisfactory reorganization during 
continued operations could not be effected. However, as a result of the Army-Air 
Force meetings, the Air Force has reached the firm conclusion that a satisfactory 
reorganization during continued operations can be accomplished more effectively, 
more efficiently and at less expense than could stopping the job. 

In the Air Force-Army meetings major reorganization steps were approved. 
These have been implemented. The Corps of Engineers has formed a new 
division which will have charge of its construction activities throughout the 
Mediterranean area. This has been put under the command of Brig. Gen, 
Orville E. Walsh. General Walsh is an officer with whom the Air Force has had 
close relationships in the past in the construction of air bases both in the United 
States and elsewhere. The Air Force has great confidence in General Walsh who 
is a superior type of officer. The Air Force believes he can effect a satisfactory 
reorganization. While his duties will spread across a much wider drea than 
Morocco, he has located his headquarters at Rabat in Morocco. He will devote 
his primary attention to the problems which exist in Morocco until they have 
been satisfactorily resolved. 
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A new district engineer, Col. Jack P. Campbell, is being assigned by the Corps 
of Engineers to immediate charge of the Moroccan construction operation. While 
the Air Force has not had extensive experience with Colonel Campbell, his reputa- 
tion for accomplishment is high. Lt. Col. R. P. Davidson is being assigned as 
deputy to Colonel Campbell. The Air Force has not had experience with Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Davidson but, again, he has an excellent reputation, particularly 
for his ability to effect close cooperation and team operation, a factor of special 
significance in Morocco. 

The Corps of Engineers have also added six other officers of senior rank to the 
staff of the district engineer and increased the civilian staff of technical and 
administrative personnel. The Army Audit Agency has also increased its staff. 

Atlas Constructors now have in Morocco Mr. Lyman B. Wilbur, a senior vice 
president of the largest of the companies forming Atlas Constructors and a man 
of wide reputation for ability to get things done efficiently. The information 
which we have concerning Mr. Wilbur from independent sources in the industry 
is excellent. 

Within the Air Force additional authority has been given to Maj. Gen. Archie 
Old, commanding general for the Air Force in the area He has full authority 
to approve those phases of the construction program (principally initia! planning 
and his staff has been increased in Morocco to facilitate the performance of his 
duties at this headquarters in Rabat and at the actual base sites. 

The architect-engineers have strengthened their personnel, including the 
addition of a paving expert. In addition, we have been informed that the archi- 
tect-engineers have been given authority to stop work if it does not meet speci- 
fications. This should eliminate questions as to quality. 

General Walsh went to Morocco during the third week of February, He has 
been back in the States and has reported on the progress to date. Prompt, 
effective action taken by General Walsh and Mr. Wilbur includes the following: 

Excessive overtime has been eliminated. The areas of procurement have been 
expanded to increase the competition of sellers and thereby induce reasonable 
prices. Procurement procedures have been revised to effect the same result. 
Fences around storage areas have been built and other security measures have 
been instituted to eliminate pilferage and theft. A revised work order to main- 
tain better control of operations and better costing has been established. Changes 
have taken place within the contractor’s organization to eliminate unnecessary 
personnel, provide better supervision, and to impose better controls on workmen 
and operations. General Walsh has taken definite steps to improve cooperation 
between contractor’s, the architect-engineer’s, and the district engineer’s or- 
ganizations and to produce a team operations. Much work remains to be done, 
but very marked and encouraging progress has been achieved. General Walsh 
reports that he anticipates a substantial decrease in costs. 

The Air Force accounting team, which we sent to Morocco late in January to 
obtain costing figures, has reported that a new and satisfactory accounting pro- 
cedure has been established which will provide better information and control 
of the operation. Further work is being done to obtain “unit’’ costs, such as 
costs per square yard of pavement, etc., to insure sound operational controls on 
continuing construction. 

The strengthening of the Air Force organization has resulted in improved 
initial or master planning. Complete master plans for four of the five bases 
have been approved by the French Government (this is a requirement under our 
agreement with them) and the fifth is in the hands of the French Government. 
The significance of this is that it will permit complete detail planning of all phases 
of the work by the Corps of Engineers, the contractors, and the architect-engineers 
before work is done. It will improve the effectiveness of all phases of the con- 
struction program from procurement and employment of personnel straight 
through the end. Such planning was not possible in the initial phase of the pro- 
gram because of its rush aspects during the early and more critical days of the 
Korean conflict. As a result, the bases are now ‘“‘built on paper’ in advance of 
construction on the ground. 

The Air Force is convinced that this is the proper way to handle the situation. 
Stoppage of the construction work would be a tremendously involved and costly 
operation. It could not be done overnight. It is not known how long a stoppage 
would be required before a complete reorganization could be effected. This would 
involve loss of an existing labor force and great difficulty and expense in rebuilding 
that force. It would involve cancellation of many procurement contracts with 
cancellation charges, loss of time, and the expense of new procurement. It would 
involve either deterioration of work in process or expensive steps to maintain it 
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in an “‘as is’? condition. It would involve extra and unnecessary handling of 
supplies now en route or which could not be stopped. The problems of pay, 
transportation back to the United States, ete., for American personnel would in- 
volve not only great expense but all of the great initial expense and effort of re- 
building a force would be repeated. There are many other imponderable and 
unfathomable problems, including our international relations. The cost of the 
Air Force and the United States Government of stopping this job and getting it 
started again is incalculable, but would run into millions of dollars. It is better 
to harness the existing momentum than to stop it completely and then try to re- 
create it. The Air Force is optimistic that this job will become an efficient over- 
sea construction program within the near future. It can be done and done right. 
This is shown by the fact that the construction work at Ben Guerir is and has 
been a sound and efficient operation, Further studies by the Corps of Engineers 
and the contractors are continuing on many of the problems on which action bas 
been taken and on other problems. Necessarily, reorganization must begin at the 
top. Obviously, it will take some time to achieve it all the wav through. 

I have talked with General Old on the oversea phone, and he is satisfied that con- 
struction of these bases will shake down within the reasonably near future. 

\s Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, I assume full responsibility for the 
decision to keep this work going. As an ordinary citizen who shares with others 
the heavy tax burdens involved in our defense program, and as a father of four 
children whose safety and future are dependent upon the defense program, I am 
satisfied that the decision is a correct one. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. V. Huaatns, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


On April 12, 1952, Mr. Pace, Secretary of the Army, submitted a 
progress report to the committee citing steps that had been taken 
which were the basis for his belief that “this most important work 
should proceed hereafter on a sound basis.”’ His letter of that date 
follows: 


Hon. Lynpon B. JoHNson, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: Supplementing -and bringing up to date the report 
sent vou on March 21 by Mr. Alexander, as Acting Secretary, I want to review 
with you the action we have taken since then to get additional information and 
to correct deficiencies in the work being done on the Moroccan air bases. 

To afford continuity and convenient reference, I shall describe developments in 
the same sequence and with reference to paragraphs (a) and (c) in Mr. Alexander’s 
letter: 


(a) (1). Action has been directed to recover, where possible, any funds expended 
without proper authorization. 
(a) (2). The Department is continuing to examine carefully all testimony be- 


fore your committee and is taking remedial action when appropriate. 

(a) (3). The heads of the companies which have the Moroccan contracts have 
met twice with Mr. Alexander in Washington. They have been informed frankly 
of the unsatisfactory features of the work to date, and they have been put on 
notice that the deficiencies complained of with respect to them, and not already 
corrected, must be corrected if action to terminate or suspend the contracts is not 
to follow. Results are described hereinafter under paragraph (c). 

(a) (4). The Inspector General is engaged in investigating thoroughly whether 
or not the remedial actions recommended by him have been carried out here in 
the United States and in French Moroceo. In addition, he has been asked to 
bring his general investigation down to date. 

(a) (5) Negotiations are under way for the selection of an outstanding author- 
ity to examine the situation both in Morocco and in this country—independently 
of Army, Air Force, or Atlas. 

(c) As mentioned in (a) above, Mr. Alexander has met twice with the heads of 
the companies which have the Moroccan contracts. I am happy to report that 
the willing and cooperative attitude of the contractor, coupled with the searching 
inquiry made by Mr. Alexander, has produced specific evidence that the changes 
made and agreed to be made will insure removal of the principal sources of trouble. 
When added to the steps taken by the Army and the Air Force to improve their 
own handling of the matter, the improvements already undertaken by the con- 
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tractor provide the basis for my belief that this most important work should 
proceed hereafter on a sound basis. With these factors carefully taken into 
consideration, we are continuing the work of the present contractor subject to any 
future developments that might dictate a change. As you know, we shall have 
a further check on this matter when the outstanding authority referred to above 
has had opportunity to determine whether the remedial steps have all been put 
into effect and whether they are sufficient. 

In addition, top representatives of the architect-engineers have also met with 
Mr. Alexander in Washington, and have given assurances that conditions over 
which they have control will be handled satisfactorily. 

We are forwarding with the approval of the contractor its brief in response to 
various changes made during the course of the hearings of your committee. 

I shall continue to keep you informed as further developments occur. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK Pace, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army 

Meanwhile, Assistant Secretary Huggins and Mr. Perry of the Air 
Force departed for another inspection in French Morocco. On April 
30 they came before the committee in executive session to give a 
report. Their testimony confirmed the fears felt all along as they 
described how they found 2,200 linear feet of taxiway failing at Sidi 
Slimane. They also reported that the warm-up apron where planes 
had been parked showed wheel depressions measuring an inch to 1 
inches and that the main parking apron clearly showed the marks of a 
bomber which had been hauled across it, all of which indicated base 
course failure of grave proportions. ‘They reported that some portion 
of all pavement areas were pebbly and full of voids which were not 
apparent during their January inspection. According to Mr. Perry, 
the gravel mix was not screened, crushed, washed, or graded, and 
there were excessive voids in the asphalted concrete. He declared 
that it was a warrantable inference that the runway in time might 
show similar defects. In substance, it was the opinion of both Air 
Force officials that ‘progressive deterioration” had set in at a faster 
rate than originally predicted by the experts. They also said that 
extensive testing was going on at the time of their inspection. Mr. 
Perry reported that 77 completed tests out of a total of 150 showed 
California bearing ratio readings of 16 to 26 as against the requirement 
of 80. The committee has asked for but has not as vet received ¢ 
report on the evaluation of data compiled in these tests. Both Mr 
Huggins and Mr. Perry agreed aH the repair job at Sidi Slimane 
will be a “costly piece of business,” or that, in the alternative, main- 
tenance costs will be excessively high. 

Both officials testified further that at the time of their inspection no 
one could express a valid opinion as to the answer to the dilemma. 
Mr. Perry estimated that the base at Sidi Slimane was less that 40 
percent physically complete and that Nouasseur was 35 to 38 percent 
physically complete. Mr. Perry also testified that he had been in- 
formed that the cost of building the pavements averaged about $16 
per square yard. More than 1,000,000 square vards have been laid at 
each of the two bases. Mr. Perry said that he was in no position to 
testify with any degree of accuracy as to the vardage which might 
eventually have to be dug up and replaced. He did state, howeve r. 
that the repair cost undoubtedly would be a substantial figure. On 
the favorable side, Mr. Huggins and Mr. Perry had this to report: 

Operations were much improved; there was better coordination 
and more efficiency. 
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2. Overtime had been drastically reduced, and better time checking 
was evident. 

3. Unjustified cost factors were being eliminated. 

However, Mr. Huggins revealed that up to this point the Air Force 
had been unable to get any up-to-date cost figures but hoped to have 
some idea of the expenditures soon. He also disclosed that the Air 
Force had released $220,000,000 to the Corps of Engineers and that 
this was expected to be exhausted by the middle of May. Total 
authorizations by Congress for airfield construction in French 
Morocco approximate $296,000,000, and appropriations total in the 
neighborhood of $257,000,000. 

Two days later, Mr. Pace, Secretary of the Army, addressed a letter 
to the committee confirming the testimony of Mr. Huggins and Mr. 
Perry regarding the pavement failure at Sidi Slimane This letter 
follows: 


Hon. Lynpon B. JoHNsoNn, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate. 


DeAR SENATOR JOHNSON: Information has been received with respect to the 
Morocean air bases since my letter of April 18 and my original report sent you on 
March 21 which I would like to bring to your attention. ; 

Investigation in Morocco reveals cracking in roughly 2,000 feet of taxiway at 
Sidi Slimane, in addition to the breaks in the apron at Nouasseur which were dis- 
cussed in the hearings before your subcommittee. The Army is, of course, most 
anxious to determine what are the basic causes of this cracking at Sidi Slimane, as 
well as the difficulties at Nouasseur. We are also studying corrective measures 
and the cost of repair which may be involved. No final conclusions can be 
reached at thistime. An elaborate testing program is under way in which borings 
are made and samples taken throughout the portions of the taxiway which are 
affected, as well as other areas. It is felt that time and care should be taken in 
these tests since all parties agree that no remedial action or repairs can be begun 
before the dry season. There was some rain still falling 10 days ago so that an 
opportunity has not yet been given for the runways and taxiways to dry out 
adequately. 

One other result of our investigation in Morocco is the conclusion that proper 
property controls have not been fully developed. It is probable that past prop- 
erty records will never be completely accurate in the case of these air bases in 
view of the fact that roughly $25 million in equipment was committed to be pur- 
chased and was in shipment before the contractors were permitted to have an ap- 
preciable number of employees on hand to receive, store, and tally it. Recog- 
nizing this fact, I am nevertheless not satisfied with the current property controls. 
Consequently, at my direction on April 29, 1952, the Chief of Engineers cabled the 
new division engineer, Brigadier General Walsh, stating that perfecting of the 
property records and controls must receive highest priority at this time A copy 
of my cable is attached for your information. 

As I have previously reported to you, an Inspector General team left for Moroc- 
co on April 8 and is currently engaged in a complete investigation of the entire 
construction program. Any action to fix responsibility should await their return 
and report. 

As to the operations of Atlas Constructors, there is reason to believe that the 
management in Morocco should henceforward be satisfactory. The reports 
on Lyman D. Wilbur, the resident partner now in Morocco, appear to be uni- 
formly favorable. He has had broad experience with Morrison-Knudsen Co. 
abroad and in the’ United States. He is a vice president and chief engineer at 
that firm. I am attaching a more thorough statement of his past experience. 

As indicated by Mr. Korth to you, I am now making a further check to find 
an independent authority who would survey the work at the bases (as well as 
Stateside operations). I hope to have available an acceptable man to make the 
survey within a short time. 

Finally, I should like to confirm Mr. Korth’s statement to you that Colonel 
Derby and Lieutenant Colonel Haseman are expected to return early next week 
and will be available to vour subcommittee. They will be accompanied by Mr. 
Lowell Coy, a civilian employee of the Corps of Engineers who was formerly 
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with the Bureau of Public Roads and who was the principal assistant of the dis- 
trict engineer in connection with runway construction. 
I shall keep you advised of further developments at all times. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK Pace, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army. 
Under date of July 4, 1952, the Secretary of the Army submitted 
to the chairman of this committee another letter which was in the 
nature of a progress report. This letter follows: 
JuLy 4, 1952 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee, Commitiee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: As I noted in my letter to you of June 25, I had ex- 
pected to decide this week whether on the basis of the facts, including the addi- 
tional TIG report, to take any further action in the Moroccan Air Base matter 
and to advise your committee of my decision. However, because the engineer- 
ing evaluation studies on the quality of the work have not yet been completed, 
and because the report of Mr. Glenn Maxon, the independent expert, will not be 
completed until the end of this summer, I am not yet in a position to determine 
what further measures, if any, are appropriate. Nor can I report at this time the 
extent of any further work, together with its costs, which may be necessary to 
improve the construction laid down during the drive to meet last summer’s dead 
line. On the other hand, I do at this time wish to report to you the progress to 
date and to assure you that in my opinion the job is now being efficiently and 
competently handled under tightened management procedures. 


SUMMARY OF ACTION TAKEN 


In correcting the deficiencies in management, property accounting, auditing, 
and inspection which existed during the period of emergency construction, we have 


taken numerous steps which I shall first set forth briefly and then develop further 
in some greater detail. ‘he actions so far taken are as follows: 

1. Replaced the two officers in command. 

» 


2. Directed and received complete IG investigation on the over-all operation 
and further directed and received supplemental IG reports on the execution of 
remedial recommendations. 

3. Established a new division of engineers in Morocco 

4. Increased personnel strength of the east Atlantic district office in French 
Morocco. 

5. Installed effective property accounting system. 

). Improved management and supervisory personnel. 

7. Installed an effective audit system. 

&. Initiated extensive and thorough evaluation studies to determine 
work and any necessary repairs. 

9. Personnel and management of Atlas Constructors strengthened. 


quality of 


10. Eliminated deviations from specifications allowed during crash program. 
11. Improved time-keeping system. 
12. Established Government quarters for families of eligible district architect- 


engineer and Atlas personnel, thus removing many 
living in Casablanca. 

13. Removed all offices to Nouasseur in a central location to improve coordina- 
tion of all agencies. 

14. Added four investigative personnel to the district staff to search out 
criminal activities and institute corrective action. 

15. Developed close cooperation among contractors, architect-engineers, Air 
Force, and Corps of Engineers. 

In addition, I can report that the independent expert—Mr. Glenn Maxon— 
whom I appointed to examine the Moroccan situation and report whether proper 
remedial steps have been taken and to recommend whether further steps are 
needed, has commenced his survey. He expects to submit his report by the 
end of the summer. As I indicated in my letter to you of June 11, Mr. Maxon 
is a highly qualified and experienced expert in the construction field. Now 
president of the Maxon Construction Co. of Dayton, Ohio, he is a former presi- 
dent of the Associated General Contractors and is regarded with esteem through- 
out the construction industry We are fortunate to have 


difficulties experienced in 


obtained his services. 
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CORPS OF ENGINEERS MANAGEMENT 





A new division of the Corps of Engineers has been established in Morocco, 
headed by Brig. Gen. Orville E. Walsh. General Walsh reports directly to the 
Chief of Engineers. The division is now well staffed and is actively engaged in 
supervisory and consulting activities pertaining to the technical and adminis- 
trative features of the several projects in that area. Active supervision is being 
applied to all items which have had a critical review by vour committee and other 
independent areas. General Walsh is an officer of very broad experience, who 
during World Var II was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal for directing 
engineer activities in the Lingaven operation and supervising operation of the 
Engineer Command throughout the Philippines. He has had close relationships 
with the Air Force in the past in the construction of air bases both in the United 
States and elsewhere Reports reaching me from all sources, including Mr. 
Huggins, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, indicate that he is doing a splendid 
job. 

I find also that revorts have been favorable in respect to Col. Jack P. Campbell 
who, as vou know, has replaced Colonel Derby as district engineer. His organi- 


zation has been reinforced with experienced officers Additional civilians have 
been recruited to bolster weak spots in the organization, specifically in technical 
positions and in the several administrative areas. Necessarv action has been 


taken to staff adequately the district with personnel to administer the property 
accounting. 
ATLAS PERSONNEI 


For some months the Atlas Construetors have had established in Morocco an 
operating committee of top officials. In addition, Mr. Lyman D. Wilbur, the 
resident partner, has been operating as general manager for several months; he 
is in complete charge of all operations of Atlas Constructors both overseas and 
stateside. Mr. Wilbur is respnonsible to the operating committee. His broad 
experience previously furnished you in detail, together with his character, are 
most valuable assets to the project as evidenced by the favorable reports which 
reach me. 

The organization of Atlas Constructors has been further strenethened and 
improved by successive additions of selected personnel. The reports indicate 
that personnel and labor controls are now effective and that internal audit pro- 
cedures installed by Atlas give a duplicate check on personnel on the job. 

Steps are in progress to have Atlas Constructors do all of the procurement for 
both the architect-engineer and themselves. This will permit one property 
accountabilitv for Atlas, the architeet-engineer, and the district. The revised 
procedure will serve to reduce costs. With respect to New York procurement, by 
the contractor, procedures there are also on a sound basis. 

Very active steps have been taken to eliminate the less efficient personnel in 
both the architect-engineer and Atlas Constructors organizations. This stream- 
lining process has become practicable upon termination of the ‘‘erash’”’ features 
of the program and its establishment on a normal, economical basis. The organi- 
zation has been further reduced in line with the more clearly defined fiscal program. 
As of early June there has been a reduction of 600 Americans at Nouasseur alone. 
Approved organization charts now reflect the improvements in structure. 

Additional construction machinery has been procured. Screens and rollers are 
being balanced not only to improve the gradation of materials going into the job 
but also to provide utmost economy in operation. 


PROPERTY CONTROLS AND AUDITING PROCEDURES 


A competent property officer has been assigned. A factual physical inventory 
of all equipment, property, and supplies is nearly completed. The property 
branch has been divorced from the supply branch and established on a staff level. 
In addition to central warehouse control, steps have been taken to decentralize 
warehouses and property accounting at the job site level. Additional qualified 
audit personnel have been assigned to assist the contracting officer. The Chief of 
the Audit Division, Office of the Chief of Engineers, is en route to Morocco to make 
a further check on progress and to render any additional assistance required. 

A much larger staff has been supplied by the Army Audit Agency. This staff 
will permit expedited action to determine if any funds were improperly spent. 
A complete audit system has been installed and currently they are paying only on 
vouchers following inspection of material. The backlog of paper work has been 
reduced. 
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EVALUATION OF QUALITY OF WORK 


To evaluate the quality of the work extensive California bearing ratio tests at 
more than 300 locations have been made. These tests are quite elaborate. The 
areas for testing the subgrade and the base course are prepared by removing 
pavement material and the bearing capacity evaluations are performed at the 
various depths through the use of field penetration pistons. The load exerted is 
developed through reaction on a heavy tractor calibrated through a hydraulic 
jack and gage. Saturation of the subgrade is obtained by digging a 6-inch width 
by 6-inch depth trench around the perimeter of the test area. Water is placed in 
this trench and the soil is allowed to become saturated by capillarity for a mini- 
mum of 48 hours. During saturation a surcharge equal to the weight of the pave- 
ment is used during saturation. It is attempted to make at least two California 
bearing ratio tests at each test site. 

The evaluation program of the aircraft utilization areas at Nouasseur and Sidi 
Slimane has progressed satisfactorily and experts are being assembled at the 
project site on July 15 for studying test results and forming conclusions and 
recommendations of action to be taken. 

As a part of the testing program, the feasibility of obtaining additional com- 
paction by rerolling has been pushed sinee the arrival of warm dry weather. 
Preliminary information indicates that at Nouasseur, rerolling with the heavy, 
200-ton, pneumatic-tired supercompactor may correct any deficiencies in the 
subgrade and base course. Part of the evaluation study has been the test rolling 
of areas where deficiencies in compaction had been found to exist. The results 
were such as to indicate on a preliminary basis that reconstruction will not be 
required. The same situation is believed to be true based on preliminary exami- 
nation of test results at Sidi Slimane, and it appears that the failure of a part 
of the taxiway on this project was of limited extent. General Walsh has recently 
reported that the preliminary results give him reason to believe that, while 
difficulties exist, the paving can be satisfactorily brought to design standards or 
both of these projects. 

It is my belief that the Morocean project is now on an efficient basis; that the 
district, architect-engineer, and contractor organizations have been substantially 
strengthened; that effective controls have been established and that corrective 
measures are being taken as rapidly as practicable to correct remaining deficiencie 

I trust the foregoing report will meet with vour approval Please be assured 
that the aggressive steps taken will continue; where further remedies are require 
they will be undertaken. 

Sincerely, 


FRANK Pace, Jr., Secretary of the Army 
VIII. Statvement spy Attias ConstrRuctrors 


Top officials of Atlas Constructors requested the committee for 
permission to present their defense to the allegations made before the 
committee. 

On May 7, 1952, Mr. Bonny, chairman of the operating committee, 
and Mr. Wilbur were given a full opportunity to present their side of 
the story to the committee in a public session. They also filed with 
the committee an extensive compilation of the allegations made in 
public testimony before the committee and their answers thereto. 
The testimony of oe two officials and the exhibits amounted to a 
categorical denial of most of the allegations of waste, mismanage- 
ment, and inefficiency testified to by others. In the instances where 
they admitted certain allegations, they stated that whatever was done 
was by direction of the district e ngineer. 

In an opening statement to the committee which prefaced the 
actual testimony, Mr. Bonny laid great stress on the fact that any 
deficiencies that may have developed were chargeable directly to the 
so-called crash program. He contended further that ‘complete plans 
and specifications necessary for rudimentary planning and organiza- 
tion have never been available, to say nothing of the plans necessary 
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for orderly and economical job organization and planning.” Mr. 
Bonny maintained that this condition prevailed until the early 
months of 1952. 

On a broad scale the following excerpt from Mr. Bonny’s statement 
relates the Atlas position: 


Orderly, economical planning and operation, which is the normal approach to a 
construction job, is not possible under conditions, such as those surrounding the 
initial phases of the Moroccan work, where plans and specifications are nonexistent; 
when equipment must be procured wherever obtainable to meet unknown con- 
ditions; where quantities of work are not known; where wage rates are established 
by others months after work is started; where transportation of personnel and 
shipment of all materials, equipment, and supplies are controlled by a separate 
agency of the Government; where ships arrive in a foreign country and insufficient 
personnel is there to unload, tally, guard, and protect the shipments; where work 
is done in a country using two foreign languages; where housing is extremely 
scarce, but no place is made available to build camps; where a central! office cannot 
be constructed for a year, causing use of 19 separate locations to obtain office 
space; where a separate foreign governmental agency must approve all action; 
where communications are very poor; where funds are turned on and off like a 
faucet; where recruitment and procurement have been started and stopped many 
times; where camps are built only to be torn down, moved to a new location, torn 
down and moved again, back to the original location; where construction work is 
started only to be stopped, the location abandoned; where personnel is recruited, 
processed and shipped to the point of embarkation and then returned to their 
homes, discharged, because sufficient funds were not allocated in time; and where 
skilled and specialized personnel are recruited and sent to the job site to do specific 
work, only to be utilized in less highly skilled work, or returned home, because the 
work for which they were hired has been taken over by the protectorate govern- 
ment, and their services are no longer required for that work. 


During the questioning of Mr. Wilbur his attention was directed to 
the report which had been received by the committee a week earlier 
from Mr. Huggins and Mr. Perry regarding the pavement failures at 
Sidi Slimane. Mr. Wilbur said that he had inspected the areas in 
question and that it was his opinion that Mr. Huggins and Mr. Perry 
were unduly concerned. 

The examination of Mr. Bonny was devoted principally to his 
statement that complete plans and specifications nec essary for rudi- 
mentary planning and organization have never been available, and 
that any inferior quality was the direct and inevitable result of the 
crash program. The pertinent portions of his testimony in this regard 


follow: 


Question. Well, do you think the quality of the work was cut down any because 
of the urgency of the job? 

Answer. I do not think that the quality of the work was intentionally cut down. 
I think that the urgency resulted in a lower quality work than would have been 
possible if tt had not been for the urgency, yes, sir, I do. 

Question. I suppose that the net result was that the quality was inferior be- 
cause of urgency; is that right? 

Answer. I believe that is correct, sir 

Question. Well, is that consistent with this, “‘I am positive that the district 
engineer made no decisions to cut down the quality of the work, reduce the 
quality of the work in any way, shape or fashion because of the crash pro- 
gram’’—do you take exception to General Pick’s statement? 

Answer. No, sir; I am not taking exception to General Pick’s statement. * * * 
I repeat the statement and this is the best answer I am able to give you, and 
that is that the construction operation did not follow normal peacetime standards. 

Question. Well, if I interpret you correctly, you do not agree with the position 
of General Pick that the quality of the work was not reduced because of the 
crash programs, you are saying that because it was not peacetime, there was 
another situation which permitted some latitude. General Pick does not take 
that position. 
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Answer. The urgency of the time did not permit a period of testing sources of 
material that would normally be used. We spent a good deal of the session dis- 
cussing unsatisfactory material and I agree that the material that was used for 
both base course and the pavement in Sidi Slimane, had there been time to explore 
and thoroughly test the sources of that material, would not have passed the 
specification which would normally be used on construction in the United States. 
The material that was used because it was the only material available to the eye 
had the appearance of being excellent material. As far as we knew and I am 
sure as far as the district engineer knew that material would be satisfactory for 
the production of satisfactory base course and satisfactory pavement. I ques- 
tion—I do not know if saturation tests were ever made on that material until 
after the wet weather indicated that it contained qualities that were soluble and 
that interfered with the stability of the material when wet. I do not believe 
there was ever any intention of the material becoming in a saturated condition 
at the time that material was approved by the architect-engineer. The pit that 
was used at Sidi Slimane was approved by the architect-engineer for use as base 
course and asphalt material. I am sure that in a peacetime operation with 
domestic standards that some time would have been taken to test any source of 
material. I believe it is customary and it has been customary on many jobs 
that we worked on, where the complicated nature of the material—where tests 
were taken to insure there were not latent qualities not observable by observation. 

Question. Well, now, your position is you had no specifications until January 
1952? 

Answer. That is right, sir. 

Question. Because of the urgency there were some modifications dictated by 
the urgency. 

Answer. That is right, sir. 

Question. Which would be short of accepted peacetime standards. 

Answer. That is correct, sir. 

Question. Although General Pick seems to take the position, he seems to take 
the opposite view that the quality of the work was not cut down, you do feel that 
the quality of the work was cut down in some degree, is that right? 

Answer. I do not think it was deliberately cut down. 

Question. [am not talking about ‘“‘deliberately,”’ but the net results 

Answer. The necessary time to make exhaustive tests did not exist. 

Question. But the answer was that in the final analysis the quality was cut 
down? 

Answer. That is correct, sir. 

Question. All right. Now, then, some time back you wrote a letter over to the 
chairman of a committee of the House side, did you not? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. That said in part: ‘‘Mr. Chairman, we categorically deny all alle- 
gations of slipshod work * * * we have never ignored, modified, or over- 
looked a specification * * * we have followed plans as given to us from 
the outset of our work.” 

Answer. I believe that is correct. 

Question. Well, now, you testified you did not have any plans or specifications 
at the outset of the work. 

Answer. In general we did not. We had plans as available and we had plans on 
building work and we had some specifications on building work and where we had 
those plans and we had those specifications, we followed them. 

Question. All right. And then you say in that letter that the work was 
continuously under the scrutiny of the district engineer, the Corps of Engineers, 
and the engineer of the architect-engineer, and that it is common knowledge that 
the corps standards are precise and stringent, and that there was not a single 
instance where you deviated from orders. 

Answer. Orders. 

Question. All right. How about these “precise’’ and ‘‘stringent’’ corps 
standards which are common knowledge. Did you ever deviate from those? 

Answer. Under orders. 

Question. Under orders? 

Answer. Only from orders. 

Question. Well, that is not a fair statement, is it? 

Answer. Why not? 
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Question. Well, you say here that you never overlooked or modified anything 
that you know of, these things which are common knowledge, these precise and 
stringent standards-— 

Answer. Wherever those standards prevailed we followed them wherever 
there were specifications available we followed them. We did follow the orders 
of the district engineer in the construction. 

Question. You think that this is then a fair statement? 

Answer. I think that it is sir. I think that the statement that the work is 
inferior is at best a matter of opinion. It is the considered opinion of all of the 
members of this joint venture of our forces that the basic problems which have 
arisen on the paving have been due to the fact that there was no possibility of 
determining in advance that this material would be plastic when saturated and 
there was no way of knowing at the time when you put the material in that that 
material was going to be saturated and you had a circumstance that came about 
by reason of not having proper drainage and not being able to put on either a 
tack coat on your base course or a coat on your base paving course or a seal on 
your top course that would protect that after it was put down and keep the 
material underneath dry and the combination of having no drainage and no seal 
resulted in a constant plastic material. None of us in Atlas believed that that 
material would become unsatisfactory had it not become plastic. 


Mr. Bonny also testified very positively that Atlas Constructors 
was not furnished with copies of the Corps of Engineers Manual which 
defined the standard specifications for air base construction and that 
Atlas Constructors was not expected or required to follow the stand- 
ards contained in the manual. The following excerpt contains this 
declaration: 


Question. I have here a letter of June 28, 1951, to the district engineer regarding 
the bituminous prime coat at Sidi Slimane over the signature of the architect- 
engineer, Porter-Urquhart, and it says here: ‘‘Plans and specifications for asphaltic 
concrete pavement at Sidi Slimane call for a bituminous prime coat to be applied 
to the base prior to laying pavement. * * ¥*’’ So, here we have the archi- 
tect-engineer referring to plans and specifications. Then, another letter of June 
7, 1951, to the district engineer from Porter-Urquhart in which they talk about the 
construction of the base course at the Nouasseur project where it says: ‘“‘It 
can be seen from the cross-sections that if a finer material meeting our specifica- 
tions is not used as a leveling course, the finish grade of the base course will deviate 
considerably from the plans and specifications, and will require that the asphaltic 
concrete binder course be used as a leveling course.’’ And there they are talking 
about plans and specifications again. 

Answer. They are, I believe—they are talking about the Engineers manual of 
which we were not furnished copies and which we were not expected or required 
to follow. I believe you will find they were talking about something that had 
nothing to do with the instructions under which we worked. 

Question. Do you feel that in this case or these cases the architect-engineers 
are using the terms “plans and specifications” in error? 

Answer. If they are using the term ‘‘plan,’”’ I assume that they are terming it as 
one of two things—it either means tentative plans for a section of the paving work 
showing the thickness, which they did—they portrayed pavements 4 inches thick 
at the end of the runways and 3 inches thick partly down the runways and they 
portrayed a specified thickness of base material under that—it was in the nature 
of a sketch of how the work should be done in that particular area. If that is 
what they are referring to, we would actually receive those plans and a small 
section, showing it wanted 8 inches of 12 inches of base course in this particular 
area, how thick the pavement was going to be. If they are talking about specifica- 
tions, | can only assume they are referring to the standard engineers manual 
which did not apply in this case 

Question. You feel that they could have selected a happier choice of words, 
than the use of the word ‘‘specification’’? 

Answer. That is richt I have generally understood, between botb our people 
and their people, what they were referring to, and I do not think it created any 
misunderstanding as between the parties. 


- * * * * * + 


Question. You are talking about deviations but we are talking about whether 
they were in existence or not 
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Answer. I cannot answer because, as far as I was concerned they were not in 
existence 

Question. Well, here is something else, again a letter of July 1951, and again 
from the arehitect-engineer to the district engineer: ‘“‘It has come to the attention 
of this office that the rolling of asphalt pavement at Nouasseur is not being per- 
formed according to specifications.’’ It seems that they made some observations 
and found they were only using one or two rollers when they were required to have 
four or five, and they found only a single 8-ton steel-wheeled roller for each paving 
unit And it said, “Our standard specifications require, for 175 to 225 tons laid 
per hour’ 

Answer. I can answer that. 

Question. And it says: ‘‘This office believes that construction quality is being 
sacrificed for speed when our specifications are not being followed.’’ Again, are 
they using that term “specifications” in error? 

Answer. The only specifications that anybody ever had on the rolling of these 
bases-—again, on the instructions of the district engineer. If there were any 
specifications on rolling, they were the Engineering Manual. If the rolling did 
not meet the requirements of the manual there was—well, if that was so, it was 
not because the rollers on the job were not used, it was because we were pouring 
material in there faster than theoretically the number of rollers on the job could 
roll. In other words, the standard specifications—again, there was a standard 
manual with which we were not bound, which requires that there should be only 
so many tons per hour of material put on a grade per roller. Had we held the 
paving up until the rollers caught up to that specification we simply could not 
have completed on time. 

Question. All right, sir. Then to sum up on that situation, we have here a 
picture, as I take it from you, that your guides as to what was to be done were 
made up of some verbal instructions, some tentative specifications, some directives 
from the district engineer and some accepted standards from the Engineering 
Manual—those were your guides? 

Answer. That is right, sir. 


As mentioned earlier, the Morrison-Knudsen Co. was the monitor 
of this project. Subsidiary companies of Morrison-Knudsen entered 
the picture at various stages in the role of subcontractors. Following 
the insistence by the French that construction of the pipeline was to 
remain under their jurisdiction, a French subsidiary of Morrison- 
Knudsen identified as B-M—K was given a subcontract for the build- 
ing of a portion of the pipeline. The same French subsidiary also was 
retained as the agency for the recruiting of French labor to be em- 
ployed by Atlas Constructors on the bases in French Morocco. 

From the files of the Corps of Engineers the Committee has received 
a report addressed to General Pick by Col. L. E. Mielenz, Chief of the 
Legal Division of the Corps of Engineers, under date of September 14, 
1951, which comments on the propriety of the use of B~M-—K as a 
subcontractor in the construction of the pipeline. Colonel Mielenz 
had this to say 


The district engineer prefers the marriage of a French and American contractor 
to do the work in order to insure the success of the operation. It has developed 
that the district engineer would consider B-M-—K, a French subsidiary of M—K, 
as a likely choice to undertake this work. While the idea of a marriage between a 
French and American contracting organization is good, it is questionable whether 
B-M-K is a proper choice, since M—Kk (Atlas Constructors) is the prime contractor. 
It is not believed proper for this company to be on the receiving end of any contract 
through its subsidiary organization. The district engineer’s view on this question 
is that B-M-K would be contracting with a French governmental agency and 
not directly with itself, as Atlas. My reaction is that it is not the form of the 
transaction that controls, but the bald fact that the prime contractor and its 
French subsidiary would be in the same picture in two different ways—and in each 
instance draining off dollars profit-wise despite the fact that Atlas has agreed to 
build the project for one fee, which is reflected in its prime contract. The under- 
signed recommended to Colonel Derby that he not clear such a setup without 
obtaining the official views of OCE, 
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However, in December 1951 B-M-K received the subcontract from 
the French to build the pipeline. 

To summarize briefly, the committee believes that it has estab- 
lished, on the basis of the record before it, that there has been a 
radical departure from the original concept of what had been planned 
more than a year ago. Instead of five bases, we now have only 
minimum operational facilities at Sidi Slimane and at Nouasseur, 
marked by pavement difficulties causing grave concern. The record 
before this committee shows that these two bases are less than one- 
half complete physically and that a third base at Ben Guerir is under 
construction. Only preliminary work has been begun at Boulhaut, 
which will be the fighter base, and nothing has yet been undertaken 
at El Djema Sahim. 

IX. Discussion 


We said at the outset of this report that we are not in position at 
this time to make a final determination as to the responsibility for 
this fiasco. The record, however, does permit the recital of suggestions 
which should lead to the institution of some reforms in the conduct 
of military affairs that will be corrective and serve as a deterrent to 
any re oppo of what has gone on in French Morocco. 

(a) The Air Force.—The Air Force was impressed with the urgency 
of securing operational facilities for the Strategic Air Command in 
French Morocco and specified in its directives that it required min- 
imum operational facilities in the shortest possible time. Neverthe- 
less, the directives themselves were couched in language that was not 
clear and concise. The Air Force knew, or should have known, that 
in view of the prolonged negotiations to establish the sites for the 
bases, the target dates that had been set became unrealistic. No 
firm steps were taken to insure that all parties concerned had 
definite understanding of precisely what was wanted and when it 
was wanted. This extreme urgency might have warranted contin- 
uing the so-called crash program up to Bastille Bay, July 14, when 
the landing strips were in shape to receive planes, but someone in 
authority in the Air Force should have made it abundantly plain 
that the presumed emergency ended as of that date and that hence- 
forth the remaining work should proceed along sound lines. Such 
formal notification was not issued by the Air Force to the Corps of 
Engineers until January 15, 1952, which was after the committee 
first inquired about reported construction failures at Nouasseur and 
Sidi Slimane. We are convinced that liaison between the Air Force 
and the Corps of Engineers was too limited for a project of such 
magnitude. The Air Foree, and by this we mean the top-level 
officials in the Pentagon, should have followed the progress of the 
construction more closely and should have taken a deeper interest 
in the question of whether or not Air Force requirements were being 
adhered to. In saving this, we are not unmindful of the fact that 
Mr. Huggins and Mr. Perry did not enter upon their respective posi- 
tions until January 1952. For them it can be said that they acted 
promptly when they learned the state of affairs, but why there was 
no action at a high department level before this is something that the 
committee is at a loss to understand. We have every reason to 
believe from the testimony before us that the Air Force representa- 
tive on the ground in French Morocco and General Old, commanding 
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eeneral of the Fifth Air Division, were gravely concerned with what 
was going on, but seemingly the complaints they sent through chan- 
nels and which should have, in due course, come to the attention of 
the top brass were not productive of any concrete action. We can 
conclude, therefore, that once again we have a case where the barn 
door has been locked after the horse has been stolen. 

(6) The Corps of Engineers and the architect-engineer—Our comments 
about the architect-engineer are limited only to the reference that 
the contract defining the duties.of the architect-engineer specified 
that there were two principal obligations. Its first responsibility was 
to provide all the necessary design work and its second duty was to 
supervise the construction and assure that the work be done in 
accordance with the approved drawings and specifications. 

The record indicates that the architect-engineer tried to fulfill his 
obligation of supervision and inspection, but his protests were for the 
most part ignored. The district engineer made of the architect- 
engineer an organization subordinate to his own. This is a marked 
departure from customary construction practices. The district engi- 
neer in a number of instances assumed an overriding power concern- 
ing suggestions or complaints by the architect-engineer that the con- 
tractor was not performing the work in accordance with approved 
plans and specifications. There is ample ers e that the district 
engineer made frequent use of this veto power in favor of the con- 
tractor, thus rendering ineffective the efforts of the architect-engineer 
to carry out inspection functions for which he had assumed responsi- 
bility and was being well paid. 

We cannot help but feel that the present state of affairs at both 
Sidi Slimane and Nouasseur must be laid at the door of the district 
engine er because of his pe rmitting the contractors to go ahead in the 
face of repeated warnings of the probable consequences. 

The report of the representative of the Inspector Bice ral, after 
setting out the deficiencies found in December 1951, states that Cc olo- 
nel Derby was informed of them. Derby’s reply was ath at in vi of 
the climate in French Morocco, it would be che aper not to buik I 
pavement according to specifications normally used in areas of greater 
rainfall, 

The Inspector General’s representative also reported that the con- 
ception was to exercise economy by building the pavements to lesser 
specifications and then build up those areas that failed in compression 
tests. Although some waiver of specifications may have been justified 
during the period of urgency which extended up to July 14, there has 
never bean any plausible explanation of why the disregard for speci- 
fications continued for almost 6 months after that date. Nor was 
this the only departure from standard construction practice that 
marked the administration of this project by the district engineer. 
He also ordered the waiver of bids for equipment and materials and 
ignored the standard administrative procedure of requiring the con- 
tractor to secure advance approval for the payment of overtime. 

It is only fair to point out in our discussion of the conduct of the 
district engineer that there was considerable understaffing of his organ- 
ization and that he was carrying a tremendous workload, but this 
factor cannot be cited as a valid excuse for his poor decisions on such 
vital matters. 
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The committee expects, and it has every right to expect, candor 
and truthfulness from any witness before it, particularly a general 
officer of the United States Army. However, General Pick obviously 
attempted to leave with this committee the impression that any com- 
plaints about what was going on in French Morocco were greatly 
magnified. He told this committee that he didn’t feel there was any 
hapliazardousness in carrying out the program and that he was pos- 
itive that the district engineer made no decision to cut down on the 
quality of the work. He insisted that if there were any deviations 
they did not go beyond the limits allowable under the specifications. 
He asserted that in his opinion it was a pretty good performance and 
that generally the specifications were met. This testimony was given 
by General Pick under oath at a time when he should have known 
from the re ports received by the Corps of Engineers and from on-the- 
spot investigations by members of his own staff that the picture was 
not as he painted it. 

Only the persistent demands for action by this committee led ulti- 
mately to the shake-up in which Colonel De rby and his chief assistant 
were relieved of their posts and returned to this country. 

At first there was a disposition on the part of the Secretary of the 
Army toward the view that the conditions at the bases had been 
somewhat exaggerated. However, the committee is glad to say that 
later he realized the seriousness of the situation and has taken steps 
to secure corrections. His actions toward that end are set out earlier 
in this report. 

One further aspect of the French Moroccan situation requires com- 
ment. ‘Testimony before the Committee and the report of the repre- 
sentative of the Inspector General establish that there was no compe- 
tent investigative personnel to gather evidence and prepare cases 
where fraud, theft, and other illegal actions were suspected or dis- 
covered. The evidence reflects that such practices occurred in con- 
nection with procurement in French Morocco. Only desultory investi- 
gative work was performed by members of the staff of the district 
engineer who were burdened with other duties that left little time for 
this important work. That there were other instances which were not 
detected seems probs able. 

Vigorous investigation, arrest and prosecution are the normal anti- 
dotes of crime. These were lacking. The Engineers appear to have 
regarded the United States consul as the agency to initiate prosecu- 
tion. But the consul took the view that he had only a quasi-judicial 
responsibility in such matters. Here again confusion reigned. No 
one knew with precision who was re sponsible : and little was done. We 
think the testimony of General Pick on this question is indicative of 
the policy that was pursued. General Pick said: 

We have never found that the American citizen needed to have someone to 
watch him to see whether he is going to be honest or not, and we have not gone to 
the extent to provide watchers as such, to see Americans are honest. We assume 


they are honest until we find out they are not honest, and then we believe in 
prosecution. 


We agree that, by and large, the American people are honest and 
trustworthy but the logical extension of General Pick’s philosophy in 
this regard would justify the elimination of all police and prosecuting 
agencies. We do not believe that such a happy state has been reached. 
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Under the circumstances, to expect adequate protection of the 
taxpayers’ funds and conviction of those guilty of criminal activities 
would be comparable to expecting a thief to break his way into jail. 

We believe that the Secretary of the Army should reexamine cur- 
rent policies to insure that adequate investigative personnel is avail- 
able in the future for the policing of all cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 

As a matter of policy, the Secretary of the Army should consider 
the wisdom of contracting with “joint ventures.” Atlas is a good case 
in point. It is not a corporation, and at best is a partnership in name 
only. It is a loose and legally vague arrangement. The determina- 
tion of legal responsibility under these conditions is difficult. Perhaps, 
the proper approach in a situation of this kind would be to designate 
one of the five companies as the prime contractor and the others as 
subcontractors. In this way a clear and definite primary responsibil- 
ity would be established. There may be valid arguments in favor of 
the “joint venture’ form of organization in projects of this size, but 
in our view they lose significance when weighed against the lack of firm 
leadership and ce ntralized re sponsibility inherent in this type of hybrid 
set-up. 

(¢) Atlas constructors.——As stated earlier in this report, representa- 
tives of the contractors have denied responsibility for the failures 
that have occurred and state that whatever they did contrary to 
standard construction practices was at the direction of the district 
engineers. Our investigation of this phase of the matter is not 
complete. 

It does appear that especially in the early stages of the job the 
contractors were confronted with a series of difficult and somewhat 
frustrating situations. 

However, there seems to be no doubt that a considerable portion 
of the construction work is of poor quality. Extensive tests are 
currently being mide to determine the extent of these deficiencies. 
The committee does not feel that it has sufficient evidence at this time 
intelligently to comment on the contractors’ responsibility and does not 
wish to prejudge the matter. 

(d) Army Audit Agency.—A resident auditor from this agency and 
five assistants were assigned the task of performing the necessary 
auditing functions relating to the contracts for the construction of 
the French Morocco airfields. This number was totally inadequate 
in view of the tremendous workload confronting them during the first 
months of the work in French Morocco. Because the definitive con- 
tract was not executed until late in the summer, all vouchers were 
audited on a provisional basis. The fact that a definitive audit had 
then to be made complicated matters and added to the workload. 
It is undisputed that repeated requests were made by the resident 
auditor and the district engineer that the auditing strength be in- 
creased, and we agree wholeheartedly with the representative of the 
Inspector General that the failure of the audit program cannot be 
ascribed to the resident auditor and his staff who struggled to 
up with an impossible task. 

Colonel Reed, the Chief of the Army Audit Agency, in his appear- 
ance before the committee has explained that during the latter part 
of 1951 he was confronted with a personnel freeze and that as soon as 
authority was given to him to enlarge the personnel of his organization 
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steps were immediately taken to improve the strength of the residency 
in French Morocco. 

However, there appear to be deficiencies in current audit proce- 
dures. It is regarded as sound business practice, when a thorough- 
going audit is desired, to retain an inde ‘pendent organization as dis- 
tinguished from an internal audit section to make such a review of 
fiscal policies and procedures as may be required. At the present 
time, the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force all have separate audit 
sections, and, in addition to that, the General Accounting Office to 
some degree also figures in the audit function relating to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The abolition of the present system and the creation of an autono- 
mous section for audit and contract review im the Department of 
Defense should be considered. This would eliminate the pressures 
that will be inevitably found and are found where an audit agency is 
compelled to operate within its own particular branch of the service. 
When we realize that the major portion of the Federal budget is 
devoted to defense expenditures, the importance of eliminating the 
present division of auditing authority is all too evident. We recog- 
nize that there are legal and manpower problems involved. The 
objective might be accomplished by the setting up of a new division 
and the transfer of all present auditing pe ‘rsonnel from the respective 
services to this new division directly under the Secretary of Defense. 

Miscellaneous observations.—The over-all arrangements for the 
construction of these air bases were not conducive to ordinary and effi- 
cient management and performance. The using agency, the Air 
Force, submitted its functional requirements to the Corps of Engineers. 
Its only other functions appear to have been the justification of the 
appropriations before Congress and the providing of the money to 
the Corps of Engineers. The Engineers then selected both the 
architect engineer and the contractors. 

The committee feels that this arrangement was one of the chief 
eauses of the trouble. Normally, in civilian construction activities 
the architect engineers are responsible to the ultimate owner and have 
authority to supervise the construction activities of the contractors. 
It is the duty of the architect to make sure that the work is done in 
accordance with the plans and specifications which have been pre- 
pared by him. The work is not accepted by the persons “footing 
the bill” until the architect certifies that the work has been done 
properly. 

In the type of military construction here under consideration this is 
not the case. Both the architect engineer and the contractors are 
chosen by the same agency—the Corps of Engineers. That a tug of 
war should arise between the architect engineer and the contractor is 
not too surprising. It is surprising that the district engineer, repre- 
senting the Corps of Engineers, should constantly sustain the con- 
tractors and apparently disregard the advice of the architect engi- 
neers, whom he had hired to supervise construction, and that he should 

gnore and resent the protests of the responsible Air Force officer 

snauesied to the project. 

This raises a serious question as to whether some different arrange- 
ment ought not to be worked out in similar cases in the future. It 
seems that the Air Force ought to have a greater voice in the general 
supervision of the construction of facilities which it must use and 
maintain. 
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X. CONCLUSIONS 


The negotiations between our Government and the French were 
protracted to a point which did not permit the construction of the 
bases to proceed as expeditiously as would have been desirable. This 
delay does not necessarily reflect on the good faith or the willingness 
of the French to come to an agreement. It was rather the result of 
negotiations being carried on in a new field where the diplomatic 
course had not been previously charted. The resultant arrangement 
was the first one negotiated by our Government with any European 
vovernment as a part of our rearmament effort. It is the first ar- 
rangement intended to implement in peacetime the concept of coor- 
dinated defensive action by the free nations of the west. Insofar 
as it constitutes a grant to the United States to establish military 
bases abroad in peacetime, it represents an historical step on the 
part of the French. Viewed in this light, it is the opinion of the State 
Department that delays involved in concluding the arrangements 
were not abnormal or extreme. 

The committee concludes that there is a genuine need to develop 
clearly defined and more expeditious procedures for negotiations 
between the United States and France or any other government for 
base rights in the common defense effort. Everything possible should 
be done within the framework of friendly negotiation to expedite such 
matters in the future. For a number of reasons, but principally 
because of the “‘urgency”’ of the project, there was inadequate over-all 
—— and preliminary engineering work. 

The contractors, after they had been told only in general terms 
sea they were expected to do, moved swiftly, if somewhat waste- 
fully, to assemble the necessary equipment and manpower to perform 
the work. That some of the equipment thus assembled later turned 
out to be inadequate and inappropriate for the work may be accounted 
for ~ the haste in which it was procured and assembled. 

All other considerations were subordinated to speed with the 
mal that, among other things, the engineers’ specifications for the 
construction of asphaltic concrete pavements were not followed. This 

a primary cause of subsequent construction failures. 

a On a number of occasions the advices and protest of the architect- 
engineer, who by contract was charged with the duty of overseeing 
the job, were ignored. This was by direction of the district engineer. 
Generally speaking, accepted standard construction practices were 
not followed. 

The target dates set by the Air Force for ‘““minimum operational 
facilities’ were unrealistic under the circumstances. 

7. In the case of the contractor, adequate top management control 
and coordination appear to have been lacking for a long period, partic- 
ularly as to field activities and property administration. It wasn’t 
until January 1952 that the contractor’s top administration was of 
a caliber requisite for a job of this magnitude. This was almost 9 
months after construction began. 

8. Large-scale loafing, drunkenness, and failure properly to attend 
to duty was rampant at least throughout the initial stages of con- 
struction. This was undoubtedly caused to some extent by poor 
planning, confusion, and indecision on the part of those charged with 
the administration of the project. 
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9. Considerable waste was caused by the inability of the Air 
Force to make a clear decision to locate a base at Benguérir. A con- 
struction camp was built there at great expense, was abandoned in 
favor of another site many miles away, and then was reestablished 
when it was decided to go ahead with the Benguérir project. While 
the reasons for this fumbling are somewhat obscure, the incident is 
symptomatic of poor planning and coordination. 

10. The strategic urgency involved may have justified the “hell- 
for-leather’’ construction of the initial phases at Nouasseur and Sidi 
Slimane. However, no intelligent reason has been stated to the 
committee why such wasteful and inefficient practices should have 
been continued after the bases were operational. The bases became 
operational on Bastille Day, 1951. On that day bombers and fighters 
took off at both Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane. At that point, had the 
necessity arisen, the bases could have been used for strategic bombing 
purposes. Continuation of the “crash”? program subsequent to that 
date involved waste without reason. 

11. Continued deviations from specifications subsequent to July 
14, 1951, for pavement areas at Nouasseur and Sidi Slimane have pro- 
duced inferior air bases where major pavement failures have already 
occurred and where ‘‘progressive deterioration” has set in. Accord- 
ingly, it appears that we must now either make costly repairs or be 
confronted with continuing excessive maintenance costs. Extensive 
tests are currently being run to determine the extent of the substand- 
ard work. Until the evidence obtained in these tests has been evalu- 
ated, no accurate estimate of the ultimate cost can be made. How- 
ever, the committee has been told that such cost may run into many 
millions. The committee concludes that most of this substandard 
work was unnecessary and could have been avoided without imperiling 
= strategic situation. 

The committee cannot understand how the confusion regarding 
the aoe of the “crash program” could have occurred. This was 
a project involving at least $300,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money, and 
yet we find that there was no clear understanding by the various 
parties involved, principally the Air Force, the Corps of Engineers, and 
the contractor, as to the basis on which they were proc eeding. This 
is a clear example of lack of proper coordination and administration 
we’ should never happen again. 

The Corps of Engineers completely failed to take timely, intel- 
eon and effective action to correct bad conditions which were re- 
ported to it by its own experts. The first of these reports was at least 
as early as the summer of 1951. The files of the architect-engineer 
are loaded with inspection reports indicating inferior construction 
practices and protests by the architect-engineer as to the quality of 
the work. The Corps of Engineers paid little or no attention to them. 

14. When the responsible officer of the Air Force made a comprehen- 
sive report to his superior as to the deficiencies and inadequacies 
involved in the work and that report came to the attention of the 
district engineer, instead of taking prompt corrective action he sulked 
and apparently broke off all relations with the Air Force. This is not 
the type of administrative action which Congress and the people of 
ae U nited States expect and will demand from its military officials. 

The responsibility for the departure from specifications, the use 
of caomaiad construction materials, and the consequent poor qual- 
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itv of the work which resulted are the responsibility of the district 
engineer. He permitted such departures in the face first of repeated 
warnings from the representatives of the architect-engineer and later 
in the face of inspection reports prepared by competent and qualified 
experts who were sent out by the Corps of Engineers. 

16. In mitigation, the committee wishes to point out that the 
district engineer had an inadequate staff and that much of his time 
was taken up with negotiations with the French and other duties. 
However, we do not feel that this was an adequate excuse. 

17. The Chief of the Corps of Engineers, Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, in 
his testimony before the committee, did not make the full, frank, and 
comprehensive statement which Congress and the American people 
expect from their top officials. It is apparent that when he appeared 
before the committee on February 21 he knew, or in the proper exercise 
of his authority should have known, of the conditions which prevailed 
with regard to the construction in Morocco. This evidence tended 
to show beyond any reasonable doubt that the work in Morocco had 
not proce eded according to plans and specifications or standard con- 
struction practices, and “that a serious situation existed. In the com- 
mittee’s opinion, General Pick’s testimony tends to create an impres- 
sion that all was well and that if there had been any deviations from 
plans and specifications they were of a minor nature and within allow- 
able limits. 

18. Both the Army and the Corps of Engineers did not give the 
committee the type of timely and active cooperation which Congress 
has a right to expect from the military departments. They hesitated 
and equivocated in producing the records from their own files necessary 
for the committee to conduct a proper investigation. While it is true 
that such records were somewhat belatedly produced, the committee 
expects and will require better cooperation from the military depart- 
ments in the future. 

19. It was not until after this committee had started its investiga- 
tion that either the Army or Corps of Engineers took any effective 
action to correct the conditions existing in Morocco or bolster the 
administrative set-up. The shake-up and reinforcing of the east 
Atlantic district was too long deferred and did not take place until 
this committee made strong representations to the Department of the 
Army for the stoppage of work and the reorganization of the project. 

20. The Department of the Air Force for a long period was too lax, 
especially at the top level, in not following more closely the progress 
and nature of the construction work being performed for them by 
the Corps of Engineers. As far as we have been able to determine, 
it was not until Assistant Secretary Huggins and Mr. Perry took 
over in January of 1952 that anything of an effective nature was 
inaugurated by the Air Force.’ The official in the Air Force responsi- 
ble for this project should have initiated action to protect its interests 
and to prevent further squandering of money appropriated for the 
Air Force. 

The committee concludes also that the mechanics by which 
the Air Force is kept advised of the progress of such construction work 
and the use of the money appropriated for it should be improved. 
At present it is evident that the Air Force has little or nothing to 
say as to how the funds which it is required to justify before Congress 
for this type of construction are spent. This is not to say that the 
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Air Force should set up its own construction force. That would be 
wasteful and duplicitous. It is to say, however, that the Air Force 
should have better liaison with the Corps of Engineers during the 
progress of such construction. 

22. The committee is also of the opinion that current auditing 
procedures relating to defense contracts, and cost-plus-fixed-fee con. 
tracts in particular, should be reviewed and strengthened. 

23. No competent or effective investigative organization under the 
jurisdiction of the district engineer was set up to gather evidence 
and prepare cases where fraud. theft, kick-backs, payroll padding, 
and other forms of improper conduct were suspected or discovered. 
Even with the inadequate set-up and the lack of centralized respon- 
sibility, a number of instances of this type were discovered, 

24. The Air Force has made varying estimates as to the ultimate 
costs which will be involved in the construction of these air bases. 
These revisions have tended to go up. The original figure was 
$300,000,000. There is evidence in the hands of the committee that 
at one point, on the basis of the “master plan’’ drafted by the Air 
Force, the program envisioned a possible expenditure of $830,000,000. 
One witness testified that his understanding was that the cost would 
be $455,000,000. To date the Air Force has requested authority for a 
program that costs $420,000,000. The committee has been unable to 
arrive at an informed conclusion as to what will be the ultimate cost 
of the project. 

XI. RecomMenpations 


1. At the strong urging of our committee, the Secretary of the 
Army has selected a civilian expert, independent of the Air Force, 
the Corps of Engineers, and the contractors, to make a thorough 
survey and evaluation of the entire Moroccan air-base project, includ- 
ing both the oversea and the Stateside Phases of the matter. His 
inspection began approximately July 1, 1952. We strongly urge that 
this job be vigorously pursued and that a full report thereon be made 
to this committee as quickly as possible. 

2. The Secretary of the Army should take all necessary steps to 
assure that the confusion, delay, indecision, and waste which occurred 
in Morocco is not repeated in the balance of the oversea air-base con- 
struction program. Any recurrence of such conditions as prevailed 
in Moroceo would be inexcusable. 

3. The Secretary of the Army should immediately determine and 
report to this committee whether the Government has enforceable 
claims against any persons in connection with the substandard work 
performed in Morocco. If such is the case, those claims should be 
enforced quickly and vigorously. 

4. The Secretary of the Army should determine as soon as possible 
and report to this committee whether disciplinary action is warranted 
against any of the military officers involved in this matter. If such 
artion is warranted, it should be implemented at once. 

5. The Secretaries of the Army, the Air Force and the Navy, in 
liaison with the Secretary of Defense, should carefully consider 
whether the so-called “joint venture’ is & proper organization for the 
performance of military construction, and whether in dealing with 
this hybrid type of organization the interests of the Government can 
be fully protected. 
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6. The Secretary of Defense should make a study as to whether the 
current auditing practices and procedures of the three military serv- 
ices are adequate for the protection of the Government, and should 
carefully consider whether the public interest would not better be 
served by the elimination of the separate audit agencies in the three 
Departments and the creation of a centralized auditing agency under 
an official responsible only to the Secretary of Defense, and report his 
findings to the committee. 

The Secretary of the Air Force should take all necessary steps to 
insure that there will be no repetition in the future of the type of 
misunderstanding between the Air Force and the Engineers which is 
glaringly illustrated by the confusion as to the duration of the ‘‘crash 
pore. 

The Secretary of Defense should cause a study to be made as to 
whal additional authority and responsibility should devolve on the 
Air Force in connection with the planning and construction of air 
bases and should report his findings to this committee. 

The Air Force and the Corps of Engineers should set up the 
necessary controls to insure that construction specifications are in 
existence for future projects and that such specifications are followed, 
and that projects of the magnitude of that in French Morocco are 
adequately staffed with competent personnel of both services. 

10. The Secretary of the Army should review carefully the testimony 
of the Chief of the Corps of Engineers before this committee in the 
light of his knowledge, at the time, of conditions in Morocco, and take 
appropriate action. 
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